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Important Announcement MESSRS. 
= ~~... ___.] H 6 7 

; W : Oughton, Mifflin & Compan 

= | NEW TEXT-BOOKS IN SCIENCE ; 

~ Invite the attention of educators, and of all purveyors of school literature, to the 

a fact that they are the Sole Authorized Publishers of the writings of 

= A New Astronomy for Beginners Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Russell Lowell, 

x. By Davip P. Topp, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy, and Director John Greenleaf Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

— of the Observatory, Amherst C liege. 480 pages, with colored Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

8 plates and copious illustrations. Price $1.30. THE RIVERSIDE LriERATURE SERIES offers the choicest writings of these 
_ The first book to direct attention of elementary students to observa- | eminent American authors in the most attractive form, with the most thorough 
on e heavens in a fundamental and practical way. Extensive editorial equipment, at the lowest prices, and under direct business arrangement 

boratory methods, applying apparatus found in every house. Gah thn extent bein 

" pm ent of latest results of astronomical research, such as varia- | UNAUTHORIZED EDITIONS 

n titude, presence of oxygen in the sun, photography of comets, | R = 

o ‘ (Hew treatment of the planets, law of universal gravitation, All editions of these authors which do not have the imprint or authorization of 

r. ete and astronomy of navigation. Three hundred specially pre-| Hcugnton, M fflin & Co. are issued without the consent, and contrary to the wishes, 

3. pare 4 Bustrations, executed by best modern processes. This work in | 0/ the chiidren and heirs of these great writers and without compensation to them. 

= plan and method carries out the recommendations of the Committee | 

bai Téng the specifications of the New York State Board of Regents, and | | EDITIONS BOTH UNAUTHORIZED AND INCOMPLETE 
ose~@f the Astrophysical Journal. Specimen pages, and pamphlet| AND BEARING ERRONEOUS AND MISLEADING TITLES 

*Hawto Teach and How to Study Astronomy ” free on application, In addition to unauthorized editions of Longfellow’s Evangeline ; Whittier's 

Songs of Labor; Lowell's Visiun of Sir Launtal ; Emerson's American Scholar ; 
cA aboratory Manual in Practical Botany and Hawtorne’s Grandfather's Chair ; there are also in the market unauthorized 

' By GHARLEs H. CLARK, A.M., D.Sc., Principal of Windsor Hall, and incomp'ete editions ot Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales ; Hawthorne's Wonder- 
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¢ Waban, Mass. 7o be issued in January. 


A thorough, modern, practical text-book of Botany for high schools, 

ao for an elementary course in colleges. Latest and best methods of 

study.* Practical mastery of laboratory processes and of the Compound 

Microscope. Central aim, the study of the life histories of plants, not a 

mere effort to find the names of flowers. Send for descriptive circular. 

Corres ot invites relating to examination and introduction of this work 
cordially invited. 

Rad 


The American Book Company publishes the largest number of the best books 
in all branches, adapted to every grade of public and private schools, acad- 
emies, normal schools, high schools. and colleges, Largest list from which 
to make selections. Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogues, 
circulars, and Bulletin of New Books on request. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 




























Book ; and Hawth orne’s Snow-Image, and other Twice- I old Tales. 

Mr. Hawthorne gave the title 7wice-7old Tales to a collection of 39 of his 
stories, which make in No. 82 of the Riverside Literawure Se:ies a book of 538 
pages; he gave the title 4 Wonder-Book to 6 of hts Mythological Stories, which 
make in Nos. 17 and 18 of the Riverside Literature Series a book of 196 pages ; 
and the title Sxow-/mage, and Other Twice-Told Tales to a collection of 17 stories, 
which make in the Little Classic edition a book of 256 pages. 

All books issued or listed under these titles, but containing fewer stories than 
indicated above, are incomplete, improperly named, and misleading. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
The best, most complete, and only authorized editions of these masterpieces 
of American literature bear our imprint on the title page. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COPIPANY, 


CHICAGO OFFPICE, BOSTON OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue 4 Park Street. 11 E. 17th Street, 








THIS IS NOT A VERY 
STUNNING SYMBOL 


with which to illustrate the advent of a New Year— 
but it may serve to call your attention to 


IXON’S © 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


and their claims for perfectly graded, tough, smooth leads. 
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HR ee 


If you are not familiar with the Dixon, mention ‘‘ The School Journal"’ 
and send 16 cents, in stamps, for samples. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY ISSUED. a 


Our three new courses in drawing—arranged to meet in a thoroughly practical way all the differ- 
ent schoo! conditicns, and being in harm ony with the soundest educational and artistic princi- 


ples, and the most successful school-room experience, Are now ready, 
Z. FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART INSTRICTION 
You judge a man by his reputation. His : 
reputation is formed by what he does. So 
in selecting a musical instrument—study 


Text books for pupils and teacliers, Ex mples costriduted tor pupils’ study by the leadiog artists of 
the day—C. D. Gisson, F. S. Cuurcu, Asporr THayer, ARTHUR W. Dow, WinsLow Homer, Ross Turner, 

its reputation. That represents what it : 
does. Look into the merits of the 





ERE 


g2:n2nanEn aT ADA AN 


Cuaries Woopsury ard otbers. Less: ns in the elements or both Fine Arts and Industrial »rt: practical, 
educational and zsthetic. Pupils draw from nature, from interesting objects and models, from the pose 
and from reproductions of famous historic ornament. The study of harmony in space relations and in 
color is provided. Abundant oppor'unity is given for work in optional subjects and for individual choice 
as to manner of rendering, with pencil, pen-and-ink, or brush, 


II. FOR SCHOOLS IN SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS Guitars 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR GRADED SCHOOLS Mandolins 

Text-books for pupi!s and teachers Work at once practical and artistic, but condensed and simpli- “Bay State”’ Banjos 

fied to meet the needs of schools with closely limited time for the subjec . Abundant and helpful examples — 


for study in connection with individual work, showing good methods of ie 4 Large room for 
optional exercises, Ovportunity for brush- work or work with colored papers or bot Close correlation 
with Nature Study and other lines of grade instruction. 
WI, FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books for pupils and teachers, Simple, practical, closely related to every-day affairs and well 
adapted to the development of individual skill, good taste, and enjoyment of beauty both in nature and in 
the products of indusirial art and fine art. He pful examples of drawing for study. Opportunities and 
helps for the study of Color, 

For illustrated, descrip:ive circu'ars, giving full particulars in regard to these various Courses, the 
grading of text- books, desirable equipments of other material for the work, etc., etc., address the pub- 


lishers. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 151 Wabash Avecue, Chicago. 5 West 8th St, New York. 


Their supetiority invites the closest 
scrutiny. Their reputation is their war- 
ranty, for it tells what it does. In choosing 
a “* Bay State’ you purchase known worth. ¢ 
Twen:v-seven awards, Only winners of ; 
American gold medals. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


JOHN Cc. HAYNES & co., 
453-463 Wetinstes St., ™ 














SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL COPY-BOOKS —  esrasuisweo reer 
ae EIMER & AMEND, 


ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMER FOR BEGINNERS. 
Short Course - <= = Four Numbers. | Regular Course - -+ Eight Numbers. aog-ati Third Ave. 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL WRITING CHARTS. 
Everything _ necessary 


for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be fankhed of best gual. 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
7 according to draw. 








TESTIMONIALS : 
W. S. HISER, Supervisor of Penmanship, R ch mond, Indiana: 
“* They are the finest I have ever seen.” 


WM. L. FELTER, Principal, Grammar School No. 15, Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
“* There has been a decided improvement since we introduced the Intermedial Copy-Book:.” 


Cox RESPONDENCE SOLICITED. oe 
H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING C0., 11 E. 16th St., New York, N.Y. | 


E CLAIM to be able to furnish all the material and appliances required for the 
thorough equipment of a Ram, ROM 
7 Wn 


wasKINDERGARTEN... 7 @ebuiigabGts 


Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 














CUM 






ial at 
Orn “dincainlbcd Ny Mel Mir A said ¢) 


from the Pe down to the shoe peg, and no one unacquainted with the kindergarten Sets, complete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
can imagine what a variety of goods that includes. On application we will send our | ° vend Spwards oon Serene Sees, Gy Shape. 


80-page catalogue, describing these goods, as well as our great variety of School Aids, | [c HEA DQUARTERS FOR SLOYD 
l 






Books for Teachers, etc. CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot St, Bosto 


We call attention to our magazine, ‘* KINDERGARTEN REVIEW,” which has | 
been enlarged and improved. It has already secured an enviable popularity among 
eres, Primary Teachers, and Mothers of young children. Price, $2.00 IF YOU WANT 


ear. Send for a sample copy. Have you ever seen our ‘*PARADISE OF 
C ILDHOOD”’? The best guide to the Kindergarten in existence. The price is $.200. | FRENCH BOOKS, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., ormooks of any denon -SchatPovk, ana 

















NEW YORK, ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. William R, Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
TRANSLAT ! ONS. asx and 853 Sixth Avenue, ne, (48th Stresth, New York, 
eee Catal on licatio: . Importations 
INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. ne ia Un i wee ut ariel 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions - New Type—Good Buckeye Be Bell i Foundry 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— Best Pure Cop- Chure ch | B | % Chimes, 
$:.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. ~t-y + nurc pen Bels & Chimes mes, 

a Bells. Foundara of Largest Bell in po 








Catalogue free—send for ene. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH IA 


New No.3. | VERTICAL | New No. 4. 


Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. 


36 Pages. - ° ° Script Heading. 
8 én - ae P 8 READERS will confer a favor by men- 
orrespondence solicited, tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. | ™unicating with advertisers. 


ESTERBROOK "zane PS 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897 They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. Ask your stationer for their No. 556 or 570, or place them on your 


requisitions. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., © wens. msnJNs%°™ 








factory Bells f pm + schools, sr Ohroben be 


mEFAK. $v. "Tere" 1826. 


Descriptien and prices on application 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1684, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - « CHICAGO. - - 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern BrRancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burrao, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =Y28227 © Fisk & co. 


Proprietors. 
Agency Manual! sent free to avy address 


4Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago Ill. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. N. Y 
2% King St, West, Toronto. Can 730 Cooper B’ld’g. Denver Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
we 12th treet, Washington, D.C. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minueapolis, Minn. 25 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Ca! 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
| Telephone, Boston 775-2. 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 








START 1898 RIGHT! 


On January |. 1898, a member of Kellogg’s Bureau was elected 
to a $2,000 position sent him by this Bureau; another was ap- 
pointed at $1,250. 

Positions coming in now for Septmber, "98. Why not begin 
early and start right 
Form for stamp. Full particulars desired when you write. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 6: E. oth St., New York. 





KINDERGARTENams "gece 


YorRE. 
Send for catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 








3 East 14th Street, New York. 
JAMES B. WILSON, 133 William Street, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, ay Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of Le gene recom- 
mends good schools to parents, or address 


Mrs. M. J. ee ter A, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
* @3 Union Square, New York 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 








ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U., S. 
Established 1855. 
$3 East 14TH Srrezt, N. Y. 


To correspond with teachers 
and employers. Have filied 
vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 
ate in every State. 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, P P. 0. Box 203. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


a 


fon. T. A. M Dean. Session each week 
ba omnia eer informacion address Elmer FE. Bar 
rett, L Washington Street, Chicago 











The Teachers’ Interstate 
Mutual Relief Association 


Provides Death Benefits, Sick Benefits, and Accident 
Benefits for Teachers only. Over $2,600 have been 
paid to teachers for time lost through sickness. The 
cost is very low, Write for particulars to George A. 

Hoadley, Swartumors, Pa., or Mrs. Clementine 
Bentley, Box 57, ALLEGHENY, Pa., agent for Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu- 
lars address Tue Unsiverstry oF Cuicaco (Division C) 
The Correspoudence-Stuty Depariment, Chicago, Il 








Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


_ BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
"0-112 BOYLSTON ST, 29-33 £, 19TH ST. 262-264 WABAS!: 4VB. 1228 ARCH ST. 





IOMPLETE.......... MINERALS 186 pages, 4o engravings, Contains a table 

giving mame, compositi n and form of ai! 

TTALOGUE OF known minerals wi h supplement bringing the 

worktodaie Metallic classification showing what mioera!s containeachelement Alphaonetical it dex 

and other lists The vet reference book of the kind ever punished for the use of ‘eacher or student von 
paid, paper bound, 25¢.; cloth, soc.; calf, interl., $1.00. Dr. A. E. FOOTE, Collec'i ns o* Mir 

Cabine: Specimens. Gems. Price Lists Free. (Hst. 1876.) 1317 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U. Ss. a 


Valuable Helps in Nature Study. 


PAYNE’S 100 LESSONS IN NATURE. Tre most successful book of methods in Nature 


Study for teachers yet published, Teils what and bowto teach. Thoroughly practical. Written by 
a teacher as wellasscieatist, Tested in manyschools, Price 90 cen’s, postpaid. 


KELLOGG’S HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. Outiines in sul! of a method of teaching this in- 





teresting nature subject. It will belp you. Price, 2g cents. 
SHERMAN’S FLORAL RECORD. For plant Analysis, Description and Drawihg. Simpler 
and cheaper than any other plant record. Sample copy, 15 cents ; Special terms for introduction. 


WOODHULL’S SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS. pescribes ninety-one experiments in illustra- 


tion ot physical laws, that can be pertormed in any school-room, Price, 45 cents, 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 East Sth St.. New York. 
RECENT TEXT-BOOKS THAT MEET ALL THE REQUIREMENTS, = 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


The newest and best in vertical writing, with special features of great teaching 
value that secure in the shortest time a round vertical hand with ease to both teacher 
and pupil; that can be rapidly written and is as easy to read as print. Sample set 
sent for 25 cents, short course, 15 cents. 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS 


for beginners in the study. On the experiment plan. The most satisfactory text-book 








- for Grammar Schools. The apparatus required is simple, inexpensive and easily pro- 


cured or constructed. Sample copy sent for 30 cents. 
CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., - . . Boston and Chicago. 








EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas, Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 


KING A very Unique Object Les- 

son. Packsege open cotton 

bolls, cotton seed, hulls, meal 

COTTON, and cake, shows how grew- 

ing cotton looks, and booklet 

tells all about its culture, preparation for merbet, 
and various uses of its products. Postpaid, 


silver orsiamps. E.0. BURTON, A: Wells Fargo 
Exp., Lincoln, Tex. _— 


TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 


ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., 
Educationa) Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL Srsses=t 


| game om will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with 














advertisers. 
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Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SE Sa 


VERTIGRAPH. MULTISCRIPT. 


Phe Sacral) VERTICAL WRITING. 


These om have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 


WE WILL SEND YOU A LIBRARY 


to-day and you will pay for it with- 
ost 











out knowing it—the terms are so easy. 





KELLOGG’S READING CIRCLE LIBRARY 


Contains twelve books of uniform size, handsomely and durabiy bound in cloth. 
These books contain from one hundred to two hundred pages. They deal with 
Psychology, School Management, History of Education, and Methods of Teach- 
ing, and are thoroughly practical. The following is the list of books: 


Allen’s Mind Studies 
Autoblography of Froebel 
Mistakes in Teaching.—Hughes 
Talks on Psychology —Weich 
Securing and Retaining Attention.—Hughes 
How to Teach Phonics.—Calkins 
How to Teach Manners —Dewey 
Educational Theories,—Browning 
Simple Experiments —Woodhull 
Home-Made Apparatus.—Woodhull 
Temperament in Education.—Allen 
Education by Doing.—Johnson 


PON— 


b-~OORNOM 


-——_ 


It will be delivered prepaid to those furnishing satisfactory references, on payment 
of One Dollar, the balance to be paid in five equal instalments of One Dollar each, pay" 
ment to be made monthly, or once in two months as may be preferred by the purchaser’ 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


Consists of eleven little books, each bound in flexible cloth cover, very durable, well- 
printed, and on good paper. The list follows: 


Reinhart’s History of Education 
Principles of Education 
Civics of Education 
Blackie’s Self-Culture 
Browning’s Aspects of Education 
Rooper’s Apperception 
Hail’s Contents of Children’s Minds 
- Study of Dolis 
ss Story of a Sand Pile 
Kellogg’s Otulines of Psychology 
Rooper’s Object Teaching 


“OOO JOU SON— 


The library will be delivered prepaid to those furnishing satisfactory reference on 
payment of 75c., balance in two equal payments of One Dollar each, two months apart. 


Write us for order blanks. No teacher should be with- 
out the “tools of his trade ”—books. v8 Obtain them now. 


RK. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A, Roberts, Waterville, Me. 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is ahygienic luxury. Used freely, it clears the 
skin from those impairments that destroy a 


GOOD COPIPLEXION. 


For washing the hair and scalp, Packer’s 
Tar Soap is without an equal. It cleanses 
thoroughly, removes dandruff, allays itching 
and stimulates new growth of hair. 


Invaluable to Teachers 


when fatigued, a bath and shampoo with 
this excellent soap is delightfully refreshing 
and invigorating. 


Deodorant, 
Antiseptic, 
Balsamic. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., New York. 
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The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“Editors of SCHOOL JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. KELLoGG & Co. Do not put edi 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 


The Schools Cannot Do All. 


It is not so many years since that people counted 
comparatively little on the schools. This is proved by 
the efforts of Horace Mann, who found the people car- 
ing little for them, and who devoted himself to the task 
of arousing them to put a higher and better value on 
these then neglected institutions. A great change 
took place, all within less than the space of seventy-five 
years. The people in many parts of the country are 
striving to find more ways to spend money on the pub- 
lic schools; the old apathy is gone. 

With the new valuation of the schools has come an 
over dependence on them as a means of terrestrial sal- 
vation. When people undervalued them in Horace 
Mann's day they relied on home training; now less re- 
liance seems to be placed on the parent’s part, and more 
on the teachers. The School Journal has repeatedly 
called attention to the need of the co-operation of the 
school and the home; it believes this to be the question 
of the hour. 

For many reasons the moral tone of the American 
people has been greatly lowered. The first thing that 
strikes the observer is the intense effort to get money. 
Men in all ages try to get money, but the opportuni- 
ties caused by the rapid expansion of our territory, the 
incoming of millions from Europe, thus stimulating all 
manufactures, were hastened by the civil war, which set 
afloat vast quantities of money, enabling the employ- 
ment of the opportunities offered, together resulted in 
the accumulations of fortunes by great numbers. These 
acted as object lessons on the rest, and the determina- 
tion to have money was fearfully intensified. 

But all this might have happened in any other coun- 
try, and not done the harm it has here. This being a 
democracy, the desire for money has powerfully affect- 
ed the administration of government. The two parties 
struggle to get into office for the money that will thus 
be handled by the victors. 

A good many who see these things, and see that 
things are tending downward, turn to the schools. 
Some, remembering the sturdy characters that 
emerged from the schools, taught by poorly-prepared 
teachers in the past, would have us go back, if possible. 
Others,.more thoughtful, see that home training is 
lacking in these days, and feel that the parents must be 
roused to co-operate with the schools. The expecta- 
tion once indulged in; that the school could and would 





do everything, is seen not to be well founded. The 
task is so mighty that all influences should be com- 
bined to be on the side of influencing a strong and dur- 
able character in the young. 

This is not the time and place to speak of the influ- 
ences that cause the deterioration that has set in more 
than to allude to them as in the beginning of this arti- 
cle. It is not the love of money that will be the ruin 
of America, but this desire, when unchecked or undi- 
rected by moral motives, can accomplish it. The 
schools can greatly increase the amount of moral teach- 
ing they give. In their discussions, the teachers can 
take up the subject of the “ Outside Influences that 
Undo His Work.” This was alluded to by Gov. Pin- 
gree in his address before the teachers of Michigan. 
While we do not agree with him as to the remedies he 
proposed, it is plain he sees the moral deterioration, and 
feels the pressing necessity that it be stayed. A mer- 
chant of the city who had been very successful in busi- 
ness said the true motto was, “ Make money and do 
good.” The teacher must make his motto, “ Impart 
knowledge and develop moral character.” With him 
must be united all other influences that wish well for 
childhood. The home, the school, the church must 
form an indissoluble trio. 


¥ 





The Spilled Ink. 


G. Igter. 


ducational 
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Conventions. 


(Continued from THE ScHOOL JOURNAL of last week. ) 


Twelve Hundred Teachers in Michigan. 


Lansing, Mich.—The forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association opened on the aiternoon 


of Dec. 28, with Pres. Delos Fall, of Albion college, in the ° 


chair. The president’s address consisted of a history of the 
progress of education in Michigan. In 1835, said Pres. Fall, 
John D. Pierce was elected state superintendent of public in- 
struction, the first person to hold such an office under state 
government in this country. The first item of progress men- 
tioned is the establishment of the “* Michigan Journal of Edu- 
cation,” and the ushering in of a time when a paper especially 
devoted to the cause of education would be appreciated. The 
second item of progress noted was an effort begun in 1855 to 
secure equal educational rights and privileges for all the people 
of the state without regard to color, condition, or sex. For 
a time, it was thought that merely a general education was 
sufficient to fit the future teacher for his work; that the mental 
training, the discipline, and the culture derived from the col- 
lege or university would prepare a young candidate for the 
teaching profession for his life work, and because of the 
strength obtained he could succeed. This is true to-day of 
those fitting themselves for secondary schools. While it is in- 
sisted that the primary teacher should have definite profes- 
sional training, the opinion is prevalent that the secondary 
teacher is “such by the grace of God and the authority of one’s 
Alma Mater.” 

Among other features of advancement, we have learned that 
a child has a body as well as a soul. Another marked feature 
is, that methods are devised, and its courses of study planned 
so as to prepare the child most successfully for active partici- 
pation in business and civil life. The new education proceeds 
upon the assumption that all the power which will character- 
ize the later life of each boy and girl is present in embryo; 
it insists that the pupil shall discover the possibilities within 
himself. 

Following Pres. Fall’s address, the general subject, “ Tenure 
of Office,” was discussed in fifteen-minute papers, the first of 
which was read by Prin. Chas. McKenny of the Central Mich- 
igan normal school, on “ How Can a Greater Permanency be 
Secured in the Term of Office of the Common School 
Teacher?” He said that the causes of the present short terms 
are desire on the part of the teachers for increased pay, rest- 
lessness and desire for change on the part of both teachers and 
school boards, the fact that young men take up teaching only 
to obtain money to pursue studies preparatory to some other 
profession, lack of preparation, small salaries, the monotony 
of the life of a country school teacher, and matrimony. 

Supt. J. R. Miller. of Big Rapids. followed with a paper 
on “ Teachers’ Pensions: Are They Practicable?” He stated 
that, so far as he knew, at no previous meeting of the associa- 
tion had a similar paper been read, nor had any general law 
been enacted or asked for providing for teachers’ pensions. 
Nevertheless, he advocated, some provision by law or other- 
wise for furnishing maintenance to teachers who have grown 
old in the service. 

“How Can a School Board Get Rid of an Incompetent 
Teacher?” was discussed by Hon. Job T. Campbell, of the 
Mason school board. He thought that the prime reauisite 
of this task was to have a school board that knows its business. 
Superannuated schoolmasters. he said. have no busiress as 
members of such bodies, and all members should have some 
other qualification than possession of property, or a particular 
place of residence. 

Supt. G. W. Loomis. of St. Joseph. in a paper on “ Who 
Shall Select Teachers for Our City Schools?” advanced the 
idea that, though his authority in such matters is just what the 
school board may make it, the superintendent should have 
something to say in the matter. 


COMMISSIONERS’ MEETINGS. 


At the afternoon meeting of school commissioners Presi- 
dent W. H. French of Hillsdale advocated ae | the atten- 
dance of teachers at the institutes compulsory. e also ad- 
vised changing the beginning school age from 5 to 7 years. 
The first paper was read by J. L. Wagner, of Eaton county, 
his subject being, “Is the High School Graduate Pr ed 
to Teach? If not, How Can the Deficiency be Supplied?” 
Mr. Wagner contended that, in addition to the preparation of 
a high school course, the successful teacher requires profes- 
sional knowledge. The afternoon program concluded with 
a paper, “ Why are there so Many Failures in Arithmetic at 
Our Examinations, and What is the Remedy?” by Commis- 
sioner C. E. Cone, of Cass county. . ; 

In the evening there was a round-table discussion of the fol- 
lowing subjects: “Shall We Require a System of Reports 
from Our Teachers? If so, what Shall ng Contain?” ‘ t 
Shall.We do in Our Visits to Elevate the Poorest Schools to 


the Level of Our Best?” “ What Shall be Done with Persons 





Who Can Pass an Examination, but are Incompetent to 
Teach?” 

The concluding session was marked by discussion in which 
Commissioners L. L. Wright, of Ironwood, and J. B. Mont- 
gomery, of Champion, Supt. Hammond, and others partici- 
pated. The first paper was by A. Hamlin Smith, of this city, 
being a report of the committee of twelve on rural schools 
with reference to maintenance, supervision, and supply of 
teachers. 

Supt. Hammond advocated re-districting by townships, and 
a distribution of the primary school funds in proportion to the 
number of pupils actually attending school, instead of on the 
basis of the whole number of children of school age in the 
districts. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The first paper of the morning, on “ The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy,” was read by Dr. Jacques W. Redway, F.R&.G.S., of 
New York. The speaker deplored the lack of courses in ge- 
ography in the great colleges, universities, and normal schools, 
and the fact that the literature on the subject is incidental 
rather than comprehensive. The remainder of the session was 
taken up with papers concerning the report of the committee 
of twelve having in charge the investigation of ways and 
means to improve district-school methods and service. 

Prin. Robert E. Barbour, of Highland Park, read the first 
paper on “ School Maintenance.” He gave a statement of the 
systems of district-school maintenance in vogue in the several 
states, suggesting as a means of improving present conditions 
the carrying pupils at public expense from their homes to a 
central school. 

Commissioner Flora J. Beadle, df Hastings, presented a 
paper on “Supply of Teachers.” She was followed by Prof. 
Geo. J. Edgecumbe, of Benton Harbor, who recommended 
the employment of only skilled and trained teachers; the abol- 
ition of special charter schools, and the establishment of 
uniform institutions of learning under uniform supervision; 
that the state board of education be made more than a board 


- 





Daniel Putnam, State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


of trustees for state normal schools; that the county school 
commissioner be made the chief school officer of every county. 

Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan, urged 
a system of schoo] maintenance that would bring the strong 
to the help of ‘the weak, instead of compelling strong and weak 
alike to stand on their own resources. He argued that the 
cities depend for their wealth upon the state, and that it is 
only just that in educational matters the cities should contrib- 
ute to the aid of the country districts. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
President, Supt. J. W. Simmons, Owosso; first vice-president, 
Supt. H. Z. Seok, Hancock; second vice-president, Supt. J. 
H. Kaye, Cadillac; secretary, Supt. M. L. Palmer, Jackson; 
treasurer, Prin. ier, Hillsdale; executive committee, 
Supt. Geo. W. Loomis, St. Joseph; Prin. A. Gaylord Slocum, 
Kalamazoo; Lucy A. Sloan, Mt. Pleasant. . 

Besides the main session, various section meetings were held 
in the afternoon. The primary section was most largely at- 
tended, there being more than 400 present. 

At the mathematical section, papers were read b Ls 
Grawn, Traverse City; Supt. Simmons, ; E. T. Austin, 
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Saginaw; Prof. David E. Smith, state normal school. Web- 
ster Cook, of the Detroit high school, and Prof. F. A. Barbour, 
state normal school, read papers before the high school sec- 
tion. 

At the kindergarten section, the 
by Mrs. C. F. Swift, of Lansing, an 
E. McDowell, of Chicago. 

At the meeting of the musical section, Supt. Thompson, of 
Saginaw, gave an address on “ Music in Practical Life.” 

Papers were read in the college section by Wm. Donovan, 
of cn ae. Levi L. Barbour, of Detroit, and Dr. E. A. 
Read, of amazoo college. Mr. Donovan gave reasons why 
a college education is desirable for business men, affirming 
that the duty of such does not lie alone in correct business 
methods. He said that business men of college educations 
could not well fail to exert on the communities in which they 
reside an influence which the whole community would realize. 

The present status and future possibilities of physical cul- 
ture as an adjunct of mental work was given consideration in 
the physical culture section held in the circuit court-room. 
Dr. E. M. Mosher, of the U. of M., and her assistant, Miss 
Snyder, also of the university, gave their hearers information 
and a number of practical suggestions along this line. 
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State Supt Jason E. Hammond, Michigan. 


Gov. Pingree was the first speaker of the evening. He wel- 
comed the teachers to Lansing, and gave his ideas of what 
education should be. Supt. Hammond responded to the gov- 
ernor’s address, and a speech by Pres. Harry B. Hutchins, of 
the University of Michigan, on “ The Solidarity of Our Mich- 
igan School System: How Shall It be Still Further Per- 
fected?” closed the literary program. Later, Gov. and Mrs. 
Pingree gave a reception to the teachers in the capitol build- 


THE LAST DAY. 


The closing session of the Teachers’ Association was marked 
simply by the adoption of a series of resolutions, a part of 
which read as follows: 

“This being a representative gathering of the teachers of 
Michigan, we desire to express opinion upon the following 
subjects: 

“ Believing the committee report of 12 upon rural schools 
to be a document of unusual importance, and marking an era 
in educational progress, we recommend to teachers, officers, 
and patrons of schools, a careful, persistent, and intelligent 
study of the several parts of the report; we insist that these 
facts be kept before the public until their ideas shall have per- 
meated and influenced our advanced life. 

“We heartily endorse the new state manual and course of 
study for district schools, and extend thanks to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction for giving us valuable aid. 

“We believe that the teachers’ institute should be made as 
helpful as possible to the teachers of district schools, not as a 
means of preparation for examination, but for stronger and 
better teaching in those schools that most need our assistance 
and influence. 

“We rejoice that the influence of our compulsory school 
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law has been so potent and far reaching, and we believe ‘the 
law should be amended to apply with equal force to the coun- 
try as to the city. 

“ In the interest of a more equitable distribution of the pri- 
mary school funds, we recommend that the law be so amended 
that the distribution of funds shall be based upon the actual 
enrollment in the schools of the various districts instead of 
upon the census enumeration as at present. 

_““ We recommend that the law in reference to district libra- 
ries shall be so amended that the library fund can be used for 
library purposes only. 

“ The association desires to place itself upon record in favor 
of increased normal school facilities, but it is emphatically in 
favor of the limitation of the powers of all such institutions, 
however created, to the preparation of teachers for the rural 
and elementary graded schools as set forth in the law estab- 
lishing the Central Michigan normal school. The association 
is strongly of the opinion that the location of such institutions 
should be left to a board of commissioners or to the state 
board of education acting as such commission. 

“ The association urges upon localities the adoption of free 
text-books, as provided by the law of 1897, and deprecates any 
movement which looks toward the state publication or state 
adoption of uniform text-books. We vigorously protest 
against the methods of text-book lobbyists in the legislature.” 





New York Society,for Child Study. 


The first mid-winter meeting of the New York State Society 
for Child Study was held at Syracuse, N. Y., on Thursday, 
Dec. 30, 1897, in connection with the annual conferences oi 
the Associated Academic Principals, and the State Council of 
Grammar School Principals. An all-day meeting was held, 
the forenoon session being a joint session with the Grammar 
School Principals’ Conference, bringing together interesting 
papers on six different phases of child study, and provoking 
lively discussions. ‘“ The Relation of the Home and School 
in Child Study” was presented from the point of view of the 
school by Mrs. H. i. McElroy, of Oswego, and from the 
point of view of the home by Mrs. Harriet W. H. Green, o1 
Utica. Prof. L. H. Galbreath, of Buffalo university, presented 
the actual material in one’s professional training and in the 
school-room which may be used by the teacher, in his paper, 
“ Child Study for the Practical Teacher.” 


in the afternoon session, Prin. John G. Allen, of Rochester, 
presented the results of special investigations in his paper on 
“ Child Study in the High School.” Dr. James P. Haney, of 
New York city, an expert in medicine and manual training, 
made a plea for defective children in his paper on “The 
Dullard.” The papers, “ Child Study by a Woman's Club,” 
by Mrs. Hastings, of New York city, and “ Scientific Child 
Study,” by Prof. Edward F. Buchner, of New York university, 
were read during the closing session of the meeting. ‘he fuil 
proceedings of these sessions are soon to be published, and 
will be supplied to the members of the society. 

This society was organized during the 1897 summer meeting 
of the State leachers’ Association, in New York city. While 
other states have developed an unprecedented enthusiasm in 
organizing teachers and parents into child study co-operation, 
the Empire state has promoted this phase of current educa- 
tional inquiry largely through the efforts of the state superin- 
tendent’s office. Toes private and academic clubs of mothers, 
teachers, and university students have been doing efficient 
work for many years in different sections of the state, as in 
New York, Buffalo, and Syracuse. 

This society was organized as a bureau, under the presidency 
of Dr. Griffith, superintendent of Utica schools, and the sec- 
retaryship of Prof. O’Shea, of the Buffalo university, to unite 
these scattered, local agencies, to promote child study by es- 
tablishing and fostering round tables for parents and teachers, 
to distribute helpful literature, and to “ direct scientific studies 
relating to the rational treatment of childhood from maturity 
to birth.” ' The society has been unable to effectively promote 
these aims through the resignations of the secretary-treasurer 
and his successor, Mr. Myron T. Scudder, both of whom re- 
moved from the state soon after their elections. On Dec. 1, 
1897, the society issued Leaflet No. 1, containing “I. Sugges- 
tions for Testing Sight and Hearing, and II., A Few Sugges- 
tions upon Fatigue.” It is hoped to follow this in the near 
future with pamphlets on special topics. The society will be 
glad to wad eres special studies upon any problems which 
may arise in the actual work in the school of life of the home, 
— § invites any one facing such problems to communicate 
them to the secretary-treasurer. 

The society invites all persons interested in child study, 
whether residing in the state of New York or elsewhere, to 
become members. All such persons are enrolled as 
members, upon the payment of fifty cents ($.50) annu- 
al dues to the secretary-treasurer. This fee entitles each mem- 
ber to all the publications and other benefits of the society 
during the year of membership. At the Syracuse meeting the 
vacancy in the office of secretary-treasurer was filled by the 
election of Prof. Edward F. Buchner, of New York university. 
All remittances of membership fees, and all inquiries respect- 
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ing the State Society for Child Study should be sent to his 
address at New York University, Washington Square, East, 
New York City. 





Wisconsin Association. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The regular sessions of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association did not open until the afternoon of De. 
cember 28, but the superintendents and supervising principals 
met the preceding afternoon. The program of their first session 
was as follows: “ Report of committee on uniform course of 
study for graded schools;” “Nature Study,” A. A. Upham; 
“ Taegeage Study,’ B. T. Davis; “Geography,” C. F. Viebahn; 
‘* Arithmetic,” H. L. Terry; “ Reading,” D. D. Mayne. 

On the morning of December 28, the superintendents held a 
second session, the following subjects being discussed: “* What 
is Good Order in a Department?” J. E. Riordan, +‘ heboygan; 
H. A. Whipple, Whitewater. “Duty of Superintendent. to 
Weak Teacher,” J. B. Borden, Marshfield; B. B. Jackson, Ash- 
land. “Suggestions for Work in Teachers’ Meetings,” W. N. 
Parker, Reedsburg; J. L. Thatcher, Waupaca. “How May 
Great Economy be Practiced in the Management of Schools 
Without Impairing Efficiency?” R. B. Dudgeon, Madison, 











Arthur A. Upham, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 





The first session of the association was held Tuesday after- 
noon. A talk was given by W. L. Tomlins on “ Music—Its Na- 
ture and Influence,” while Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater, read a 
cod on “ The Rural School Problem,” an abstract of which will 

found in Zhe School Journa/ next week. Other papers were: 
“ The Institute: Its Purpose, Organization, and Method,” by S. Y. 
Gillan, and “ The Work of the Audubon Society,” by Mrs. H. F. 
Whitcomb, of Milwaukee. At 8 o’clock in the evening there was 
a lecture on “ The Scientific Study of Education,” by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of New York. 
The section meetings of the afternoon were as’ follows: 


“ High School and City Superintendents Section, D. D. Mayne, 
of Janesville, chairman; Normal School Section, W. D. Parker, 
of River Falls, chairman; Drawing Section, Mary E. Tanner, 
Stevens Point, chairman; College Section, C. K. Adams, ‘of 
Madison university, chairman; Music Section, LD. J. Churchill, 
of Platteville, chairman; Library Section, H. B. Hubbell, of 
Beaver Dam, chairman; Grammar and Intermediate Section, 
J. W. Congdon, chairman; Woman’s School Alliance Section, 
Mrs. L. D. Harvey, of Milwaukee, chairman: Kindergarten Sec- 
tion, Mary H. Barker, of West Superior, chairman; County 
Superintendents’ Section. Myron E. Keats, of Fond du Lac, 
chairman; School Board Section, Philip H. Perkins, of West 
Superior, chairman; Primary Section, J. C. Collins, of Racine, 
chairman. 


‘ WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


A feature of the morning’session was the paper by Miss Car- 
oline Crawford, of the Stevens Point normal school, on the 
“ Physical Ideal,” in connection with the general topic, ‘ What 
are the Fundamental Requirements for the Attainment of the 
Ideal Results in Public School Work?” Miss Crawford made 
a plea for more careful attention to the details of correct living 
in the home, and closed her paper in part as follows: 

“There is, apparently, but one way for the school to make the 
environment that will ia the most helpful, and that is through 
the mt’s knowledge of the child's condition and the study of 
the hygiene of living. This can be accomplished through public 
‘talks or ‘through parents’ meetings. With improved conditions 
inthe home and with a study of the effects of every method-of 
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instruction, there can be hoped for what seems marvelous results 
in the healthy development of every child.” 

Other papers read were on the “ Mental Ideal,” by Pres. L. D. 
Harvey, of the Milwaukee normal school; the “ Moral Idea,” by 
the Rev. John Faville, of Appleton; on “‘ Nature Study,” by Mrs, 
Eva D. Kellogg,of Chicago iby Supt. Richard Hardy, of. Ish- 


peming, N. A. Harvey, of 
Swart, of Oshkosh. 


Pres. G. G. Williams, of West Superior, advocated ir his an- 
nual address, greater powers for county superintendents, classi- 
fied certificates for teachers with fewer examinations, the estab- 
lishment of official teachers’ reading circles, and continuous 
sessions of the normal schools. Pres. Williams’ plan for state 
uniformity in examination of teachers, he outlined as follows : 


First: Provide for a state board of education of which the 
state superintendent of public instruction shall be a member ex- 
officio. Have this board prepare all examination questions and 
fix the standard of attainments for a certificate of each grade, in- 
spect and mark all examination papers, and decide to whom cer- 
tificates of all grades shall be issued. 


Second: Have all examinations held on uniform dates under 
the immediate direction of the county superintendents, all papers 
to be Sént at once to the state department for inspection, mark- 
ing, and filing. 

Third: Issue the same certificates now provided by law, and 
under the same limitations, together with the special kindergarten, 
primary, and grammar grades certificates. 


Fourth: Upon expiration, all certificates held by successful 
teachers may be renewed by the county superintendent issuing 
the same for a period corresponding to that for which it was or- 
iginally given, provided, that it after five years’ successful ex- 
perience any teacher had done satistactorily all the work re- 
quired by the State Teachers’ Reading circle, then a certificate 
shall be granted of the grade then held, which shall exempt from 
further examinations for acertificate of that grade in such county ; 
but if after such exemption accrues a period of one year passes 
without such person teaching five consecutive months, then the 
exemption shall cease at the option of the county superintendent. 


Fifth: Every county superintendent shall endorse for the full 
period for which they are valid when presented to him, all ex- 
cept third grade certificates, and these he may endorse at his op- 
tion. 

Sixth: The board of examiners may in their discretion accept 
the certified final standing in a subject from any Wisconsin state 
normal school, the state university, or any accredited college in 
the state, in lieu of examination in such subject. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are : 

Président, Miss Rose C. Swart, of Oshkosk ; vice-presidents, 
Miss Anna Smith, of Eau Claire; Prof. H. L. Terry, of Wau- 
kesha; Prof. J: W. Livingston, of Stevens Point; secretary. 
Myron E. Keats, of Stevens Point; treasurer, Arthur Burch, of 
Milwaukee; executive committee, Prof. G. G. Williams, of West 
Superior, Prof. .C. D. Marsh,-of Ripon college, Supt. David 
Throne, of Afton, G. C. Shutts, of Whitewater,’ Prof. E. A. 
Brainard, of Richland Center. 


est Superior, and Miss Rose C. 





Florida. 


Deland, Fla—About five hundred teachers attended the Flor 
ida State Teachers’ Association in this city, the last week in 
December. President Earle introduced Rev. W. H. Little, who 
delivered the address of welcome. Tuesday afternoon Miss 
Rowena Longmire read a paper on “ Observations Upon Chil- 
dren’s Reading.” She said that reading is a means of develop- 
ment for the teacher as well as the pupil. It brings the teacher 
and pupil closer together than does any other study. It often 
wins unruly pupils. 

Principal C. E. Richards of Datona, spoke on the “ Importance 
of Teaching Current Events.” Hesaid: “ The teaching of cur- 
rent events breaks the monotony of the school-room. It teaches 
patriotism. The school-room should be the ideal community. 
The pupil there learns personal responsibility and obedience.” 

Prof. Darst spoke on “ The Stages of Mental Growth and Ac- 
quisition.” He said: “ The law of the mind may be expressed 
by the words ‘A Method Whole.’ The four steps in this law are: 
1. Observation; 2. Assimilation, or Elaboration ; 3. Expression; 
4. Application. First, begin with objects. Shower the pupil 
over with the things about which you wish him to learn. Telling 
alone, is like pouring corn into the corn stalks in order to have a 
crop. Put the child in a favorable environment, as you would 
the grain of corn, and then wait for it to grow. 

Second, let the pupil make his own rules, in accordance with 
his observations. This is elaboration. But I have not time to 
expand the third and forth steps. Only let the ideas be linked 
into each other. Teach a unity in all things. Soon the pupil 
will begin to see for himself this unity that runs through the uni- 
verse, and the One who is behind it all.” 

Dr. Forbes answered the question Shall we teach theoretical 
ethics out of a text-book in the public schools? I should say 
no. If I were asked, Shall we teach practical ethics, by telling 
the children to do thus and so because it is right? Probably, no. 
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California. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
California State Teachers’ Association met in this city, Dec. 28. 
Hon. Samuel T. Black, of Sacramento, president, called the meet- 
ing to order and introduced Dr. T. D. Wood, of Stanford univer- 
sity, chairman of the committee on physical education and hy- 
giene, who read a report prepared by his committee, the other 
members of which were Lucy M. Washburn, of San Jose, and 
Dr. Myra Knox, of Oakland. Dr..Wood said: 

“In our state, a complete and careful examination would show 
a startling state of affairs. Children suffer from the effects of 
over-taxing their strength. They are required to cram ; but little, 
if any, attention is given to their physical welfare, and from lack 
of proper exercise their health becomes impaired and they fall an 
easy prey to nervous disorders.” 

Dr. Wood further asserted that the tendancy in California 
schools has been to put too many studies in the curriculum ; that 
“ the literary education of the child has been given too great 
prominence at the expense of his physical well being with the re- 
sult that less satisfactory progress has been made no less in one 
branch than the other.” 

















State Supt. S. T. Black, California. 


Miss Washburn, following Dr. Wood, asserted the necessity 
of medical examiners in schools, whose duties should be to ex- 
amine the pupils as to their conditions of health. The speaker 
deemed it a wise idea to require competent examiners to inspect 
all school buildings and their surroundings, with a view to ascer- 
taining their sanitary conditions and, of course, maintaining them 
in perfectly healthful condition. 

The convention indorsed the report. 

A paper on manual training was read by Prof. James E. Addi- 
cott, of the state normal school. He advised the drawing of very 
simple figures for the first year, in order to develop the child’s ob- 
serving powers. Clay modeling and the use of blocks, cubes, etc., 
would serve to illustrate symmetry, while the folding of paper in- 
to various shapes would indicate form. Tints and shades could 
be introduced in the second year, and in the third the drawing of 


shrubs and objects from nature was advocated. Here also the - 


professor would begin the subject of color analysis. In the 
fourth year he would introduce sand modeling; in the fifth, wood 
work; in the sixth drawing to scale, and in the seventh bench 
pe in connection with tree hand drawing and the use of water 
colors. 

President Draper, of the University of Illinois, said that the 
state’s educational duties do not end with the schools Free li- 
braries and art galleries and the protection and aid of architec- 
ture are within the state's functions. 

Other speakers and subjects were: “Correlation of Manual 
Training with the Academic Branches,” a discussion between P. 
M. Fisher, Oakland, W. A. Tenny, Fresno, Edna E. Rich, Santa 
Barbara, Arthur Chamberlain, Pasadena, and President A. S. 
Draper, of Illinois; “Correlation of Educational Factors,” Dr. 
Thomas P. Baily, Jr., University of California; “ Discussion of 
City Supervision,” Supt. T. J. Kirk, Fresno, and others; “ The 
Legal Requirements for the Certification of Kindergartens in the 
Public School System,” Generva Sisson, Stanford university ; 
“ The Choice of Latin Authors for the Preparatory Course,” Prof. 
E. M. Pease, Stanford university; “ High School Greek,” M. C. 
James, Berkeley; discussion on the question, “ Resolved that 
true stories are more conducive to language development in the 
first four grades than cr fairy stories, and folk lore—affirma- 
tive;Miss Alice B. Smallfield,Stockton ; negative, Miss F,O’Meara, 
Santa Rosa; “ To What Extent Shall Our Knowledge of Race De- 
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velopment Be Used in Teaching Singing,” Dr. C. C. Van Liew, 
Los Angeles, and Dr. F. B. Dressler, Berkeley; “Outline of a 
Course in Nature Study,” Prof. O. P. Jenkins, Stanford univer- 
sity; “ The Value of Local History Based on Personal Experi- 
ence,” Anabel McDonell, San Rafael; “ The Necessity of Special 
Training for Business,” Dr. C. S. Haley; “ Aims ofthe Child and 
Home Study Society of California,” Mrs. E. G, Greene, Santa 
Cruz; “ The Place of Drawing in Elemen Education,” Prof. 
Earl Barnes ; “ Incidental Number Work in the First and Second 
Years,” Prof. Charles H. Allen, San Jose; “ Physiology in Our 
Public Schools,” Dr, Kate Oberacher; “At What Age Should 
ae Commence to do Supplementary Reading and Refer to. 
ibraries ? ” 





Nebraska Educators. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The education council of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association met in the evening of Dec. 27. Reports were 
made by the committee on county schools, normal schools, 
colleges, and legislation. 

The auxiliary associations met at 2 P. M., Dec. 28, the pro- 
grams being as follows: 

Library Association: “ Reading for the Young,” Miss Car- 
rie Dennis, Lincoln public library; “ Influence of the Library 
on the Community,” Mrs. M. E. Abell, Beatrice, public libra- 
ry; “ Nebraska Libraries and Library Interests,” J. A. Barrett, 
State Historical Society library. Association of Nebraska 
Teachers of History: President’s address, Professor T. 
M. Fling; papers on, “ History in High Schools,” “ History 
in Grammar Grades,” “ Study of Local History,” pociety for 
Child Study: Annual address, H. K. Wolfe, Ph.D.; “ Rela- 
tion of the Mothers to the School,” Mrs. Grace Mason 
Wheeler; “Reports from the Field,” “Work of Women’s 
Clubs.” Teachers of literature: Round table, conducted by 
Dr. L. A. Sherman. Association of Woman’s Clubs: “What 
Can the Woman’s Clubs do for the Schools?” “Upon the 
Physical Plane, Mrs. C. D. Schell, Woman’s Club, Beatrice; 
“Upon the Intellectual Plane,” Mrs. P. T. Buckley, Stroms- 
burg; As to Aésthetics: “ Art,” Mrs. Langworthy, Seward; 
“Music,” Mrs. Frances W. Ford, Omaha; “ Ethics,” Mrs. B. 
M. Stoutenborough, Plattsmouth. County superintendents” 
round table: “Growth and Effects of the Source Method in 
History,” A. E. Ward, Hartington; “Graduation from the 
Country School,” M. H. Carman, Auburn; “ Practical Care of 
Text-Books,” E. E. Young, Tecumseh. Association of school 
boards: “ Examination and Election of Teachers,” Luther 
P. Ludden, Lincoln; “ Relation of School Board to Superin- 
tendent and Teachers,” H. H. Shedd, Ashland; “ Industrial 
Education in the School,” L. M. Pemberton, Beatrice. 

The first general sesison of the association was held uantey 
evening. Pres. Crabtree introduced the Hon. William 
Harris, United States commissioner of education, as the lec- 
turer. Dr. Harris’ subject was “Child Study.” Teachers, 
said Dr. Harris, must be careful, especially in the case of pre- 
cocious children, lest habits that are merely mechanical come 
from her desire for thoroughness.. The child -that is drilled 
too much in mathematics is likely to lose the faculty of reason- 
ing qualitatively, and determining the causes of things. Yet 
all the mechanical studies, although they may be carried too 
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far, must be taught. So the question of limitation is the great 
one. If child study can tell us just how far we should go, we 
shall be freed from danger. e teacher has before him the 
question of studies. After learning the great branches of 
knowledge, we must look to the child and see what there is in 
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him for particular development. The teacher must know what 
to repress and what to encourage. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


By special request, Prof. Beattie read at the morning general 
session the paper on “ Normal Methods,” which he had read 
the preceding day at the meeting of the educational council. 
The speaker touched upon those schools which are directly 
under the state’s control, and then came to the normal school, 
upon which the remainder of his paper was written. The 
normal school was organized,and is maintained, for the educa- 
tion of teachers of thepublicschools. This is its end and means. 
It is not to be undersood that the normal school ought to have 
a monopoly of the work of preparing teachers. The institu- 
tion should stand for character, scholarship, and skill. It is 
bad enough when we must associate with those of evil ways. 
But it is worse to trust the formation of our children to the 
teacher whq_is not noble in character. The school stands for 
clear, convincing scholarship, for the teacher must understand 
the methods of the mathematician; he must be master of the 
English tongue. With the knowledge of these is combined 
the skill resulting from practice. The practice school is not 
a mere annex, but is an essential part of the normal school. 

Judge M. B. Reese spoke on “ Right Emphasis in Educa- 
tion.” It is not the quantity that we should contemplate, was 
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the opinion of Judge Reese, but the quality of the knowledge 
in which the world takes an interest. It is not book knowl- 
edge alone that is wanted. The teacher must engage in char- 
acter study as her pupil develops. The moral as well as the 
intellectual measurement is to be taken. Upon this, hang 
great consequences. What is to the true interest of the pupil 
is also to the true interest of the community. Whatever con- 
cerns the community is of paramount importance to the pupil. 
Whatever -will make of the pupil a good, a loyal, and an up- 
right citizen is of consequence. 

rs. Medora D. Nickoll followed with a paper on the “Re- 
lation of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union to Educa- 
tion.” After hearing the report of the excutive committee, as 
read by Supt. E. N. Brown, of Hastings, the association ad- 
journed. 

SECTION MEETINGS. 


The afternoon was given to section meetings. In the high 
school section, W. G. Langworthy, professor of economics in 
the university, read a paper on the question, “Is the study of 
commercial geography and industrial history a desirable sub- 
stitute for the history of Greece and Rome in certain courses 
of high school work?” The speaker expressed no desire to 
revolutionize courses of study by urging the substitution of 
economic studies for any other branch. But he stated that 
economics in its earliest stages is applicable to grammar and 
high school work. He referred to a primary course in eco- 
nomics, as explained by Prof. Patten, of Columbia university, 
as a study at least worthy of experiment in the grades. The 
method suitable to high schools involves two phases: first, the 
orthodox system of economy from deductive reasoning; 
second, the study of economic history proper, which requires 
no reasoning, but an absorption of facts. 

The other paper read before the section was by W. L. Ste- 
vens, of Fairbury, on “ Difficulties and Dangers of the Source 
Method in History in High Schools.” 

College Section.—Dr. Bessey. of the university, read the re- 
port of a committee of five, that had been appointed to study 
the question of “ Logical Sequence and Co-ordination in the 
College Curriculum.” Dr. Bessey’s summary was as follows: 
First, in college culture courses language should take prece- 
nence; second, in general culture courses Latin and Greek pre- 
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cedes modern languages; third, mathematics should come 
early in all courses; tourth, physical education, begun in high 
school, should be continued; hith, in scientific courses, chem- 
istry and physics should precede botany and geology. His 
report was adopted and highly praised. A generai discussion 
toilowed. 

County Superintendents.—The question for discussion was 
“ How May We Best Meet the Needs of the Rural Schools?” 
Supt. G. L. Farley, ot Plattsmouth, discussed the subject in 
the light of a more thorough organization. J. 5. Baer, of Lin- 
coln, took the. side, “As to More -Competent Teachers.” 
Papers were read by Anna E. Neeland, o:1 Hemingtord, on 
“ How May We Best Meet the Needs ot the Rural Schools?” 
and by J. C. Morrow, “ As to a Healthier Public Sentiment.” 

Grammar School Section.—The paper by Miss Sadie P. Pitt- 
man, of Omaha, was called for and read by J. A. Reed, of Be- 
atrice. The paper was entitled, ** What Should be the Chief 
End of Grammar School Work?” The speaker stated that 
the end should be to send out from the grammar school the 
child who does not continue school farther fairly equipped as 
a member of society. After considerable discussion of the sub- 
ject, Miss Della Spohn followed with a paper on “ The Scope 
of Literature in Grammar Grades.” J. R. Utterback, Mrs. E. 
N. Brown, Miss Kind, and others took part in the ensuing 
discussion. 

Primary Section.—Nettie M. Snidow read a paper on “How 
to Interest Parents.” She said it was necessary for parents to 
have an active interest in the child’s work that will put them 
in touch with his life, and allow them to co-operate suc- 
cessfully with the teacher. Many plans have been tried to 
awaken interest in parents. School exhibitions and inviting 
parents to visit schools often fail. Miss Snidow suggested 
that specimens of children’s daily work be sent home for par- 
ents, to examine; also talking to parents and giving them pro- 
fessional books to read. L. S. Wilson, of Red Cloud, thought 
that true parents were always interested in the children’s work 
without any effort on the teacher’s part. Very often the par- 
ents’ zeal for the child is misdirected; they hinder him by nag- 
ging. The best way to interest the parents is to interest the 
pupils. 

Mrs. Katherine B. Wolfe had the next subject, “ Mothers’ 
Meetings for Child Study.” Children are natural scien- 
tists, said Dr. Wolfe, and should be taught the onslogy be- 
tween their own growth and that of the plant or animal. oth- 
ers’ meetings must be on the same democratic basis as the 
public schools. 

. M. Brayton, of Pawnee City, read a paper on “The 
Scholarship of Primary Teachers.” He said that at least a 
good high school education was necessary for the primary 
teacher, and, if possible, higher work in college or univer- 
sity, and at least a year’s normal training. She should know 
the history and biography of education. She must know how 
to gain and hold attention and the art of questioning. She 
must be able to test sight and hearing, and to discriminate 
between orderly effort and disorderly quiet. 

Mrs. Clara Musselman, of Fairfield, gave a report upon the 
“ Band of Mercy Work.” 


CLOSING DAY. 


Morning sessions were held by the various sections, among 
the subjects discussed being: “The Proper Function of the 
University and Colleges in the Educational System of Our 
State,” in the college section. In the grammar school section, 
“The Ideal Course in Mathematics for Elementary Schools,” 
“Individual Exhibits in the Educational Department of the Ex- 
position,’ Mrs. A. J. Sawyer, of the woman’s board of man- 
agers of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. 

C. R. Atkinson, treasurer of the association, reported the 
expenditures as amounting to $813.07, leaving a balance on 
hand of $1,356.81. 

In the report of the nominating committee, the following 
list of officers for the coming year was announced: Presi- 
dent, J. F. Saylor, Lincoln; secretary, Miss Della Spohn, 
Madison; treasurer, J. E. Dalzelle, Lexington; members of 
executive committee, three years, W. K. Fowler, of Blair. To 
fill vacancy one year, John G. McHugh. 





Utah. 


Provo, Utah.—The State Teachers’ Association closed its 
work here Dec. 20, electing Prof. J. T. Kingsbury, of the state 
university, president for the ensuing year. The president ap- 
pointed the following named committee of arrangements in 
connection with the N. E. A. convention of 1898: J. M. Tan- 
ner, J. R. Park, J. T. Kingsbury, J. F. Millspaugh. J. L. 
Brown, R. C. Nelson, William Allison, Oscar Van Cott, Emma 
J. McVicker, Maud May Babcock. 

Supt. Aldham, of Cache county, advocated changing the 
state law to require attendance of twenty successive weeks at 
school instead of ten, and a uniform system of examination 
under the supervision of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

President Kingsbury read a paper on “ What Should be the 
Aim of Education?” in which he described it to be the power 
to think: intelligent industry, economy, patriotism; the culti- 
vation of moral character, and the destruction of bigotry and 
narrowness of view. 
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The retiring president, Prof. G. H. Brinhall, in his annual 
address, advocated the formation of sub-committees represent- 
ing the northern central, and southern portions of the state, 
to learn the needs and wants of these localities and present 
them to the state legislature; the establishment of a state bu- 
reau of information, and at least one experimental school 
where methods may be tested. He thought too much attention 
is being given to quantity, and too little to quality of instruc- 
tion. ‘“ The so-called artistic element has been held in pen- 
manship, at a wasteful expense of time and toil, and an experi- 
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mental school would aid the typewriter in eliminating orna- 
mentation and making room for legibility and ease ot execu- 
tion, the two essentials of the writing of to-day. A bureau of 
information would indicate wherein we are weakest, educa- 
tionally, and also furnish material that could be used in effect- 
ing such reforms as the advancement of the age demands.” 

the Utah Mathematical Society was re-organized with these 
officers: President, W. J. Kerr, of Logan; vice-president, D. 
H. Adams, of Ogden; secretary, L. M. Gillilan, of Salt Lake; 
treasurer, G. N. McKay, of Salt Lake. The society will meet 
three times a year in Salt Lake City. 

The State Teachers’ Association adopted a resolution favor- 
ing the attendance of the Trans-Mississippi educational con- 
vention, to be held in Omaha at the time of the Trans-Miss- 
issippi exposition in 1898. 





Economical and Historical Assoc‘ations. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The tenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association opened Wednesday morning, Dec. 
29. In the absence of President Adams, the meeting was pre- 
sided over by Prof. F. H. Giddings, of Columbia university. 
In his address of welcome, Prof. Giddings referred to the loss 
sustained by the association in the death of its first president, 
Gen. Francis A. Walke:. In speaking of the program for the 
morning, Prof. Giddings commended upon its eminently prac- 
tical nature. He assured those present that they would feel 
that the association was dealing with matters closely concern- 
ing the welfare of the people of this country. The true field 
of the economist, he said, was the investigation of questions 
of price, wages, rent, capital, industry, distribution, etc., rather 
than psychological problems. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States commissioner of 
labor, spoke on “ The Labor Bureau Investigation of the Mu- 
nicipal Distribution of Water, Gas, and Electric Light.” He 
was followed by Senator Elroy M. Avery and Prof. John H. 
Gray, of Northwestern university. 

The program of the American Historical Association’ was 
opened by Miss Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar college, with a 
paper on “The Teaching of History in the German Gym- 
nasia.” At the conclusion of Prof. Salmon’s paper, the formal 
report of the committee of seven on the study of history in 
schools, was read by Prof. A. C. McLaughlin, chairman of 
the committee. 

At 1:30 P. M., 150 members of the Economic and Historical 
associations, together with a number of local educators and 
leading citizens, took breakfast at the Stillman hotel. James 
Schouler, LL.D., occupied the chair, and when the time ar- 
rived, he made a very short speech, introducing Prof. 


* Morse. Stevens, of Cornell university, as toastmaster. Senator 


Hanna was greeted with a warm burst of applause as he rose 
in response to Prof. Stevens’ introductory remarks. Other 
speeches were Reuben G. Thwaites, librarian of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society: Col. Myron T. Herrick. representing 
the Western Reserve Historical Society: Prof. Hart, of Har- 
vard university, and Prof. Hadlev, of Yale. 

Thursday morning, Dec. 29, the Economic and Historical 
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Associations met in joint session, the program being arranged 
as follows: 

“Rate Making and Taxation, Their Resemblance and Differ- 
ence,” by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, Yale university; discussion, 
“The Relation of the Teaching of Economic History to the 
Teaching of Political Economy,” led by Profs. Henry 
Gardner, Brown university; Henry R. Seager, University of 
Pennsylvania, and George W. Knight, Ohio state university. 


Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educational ques- 
tions and often views may be expressed in the letters which THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL cannot indorse, but which are thought-provoking and interesting 
enough to be worth the space they take up. 
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Football as a Game For Boys. 


If you analyze Dr. Coburn’s argument for football 
in your issue for December 25, it covers the case ad- 
mirably for those who object to the game. He avers 
that accidents seldom occur except to “untrained 
players.” It logically follows that no one should 
play football till he gets football training. This is 
the old story of the boy forbidden to go into the 
water until he had learned to swim. In preparatory 
schools Mr. Coburn confesses that there “is often 
total demoralization ” during the football months. It 
follows logically that we must not only confine foot- 
ball to trained participants, but must exclude it from 
preparatory schools. Evidently this is not what Mr. 
Coburn desires, for he adds a list of pre-requisites to 
make it a game “for boys.” He insists first, that 
‘every school shall have a physician,” and that no 
lad be allowed to play without a physician’s certifi- 
cate. Second, that there should “be a school gym- 
nasium”’ and instruction in gymnastics preliminary to 
football. Third, he requires that “a fierce game like 
football” should have “ seasoned muscles.” Fourth, 
he allows that “ boys in the period of growth should 
not be expected to endure the training requisite” for 
the game. Fifth, he holds that “with a diet of beef 
and hard exercise” “the rest may be brought into 
such a shape that football is a comparatively safe sport 
for them.” But sixth, “in every school there ought 
to be at least one young teacher fresh from college 
who will practice with the football team ;” while 
seventh, “the model school must have an athletic 
field” thoroughly prepared for this game ; and there 
should be no playing on vacant lots; and eighth, he 
would preclude from the field all “ undesirable on- 
lookers,” because they have a bad influence on the 
players. With these restrictions thoroughly carried 
out, I do not see that anyone can disagree with Mr. 
Coburn. If all these prerequisites are essential to 
even a “ comparatively safe” football game we shall 
soon see the last of it. ; 

For my part I do not believe the game can secure 
any such preliminaries. I do not believe that the 
game pays for such outlays, or that it is essential for 
any desirable manhood. I object to its ideal of brute 
force victory. Hang a picture of Pawnees and that 
of a football team side by side, and you will hardly 
be able to tell the one from the other, except for the 
badges. The cut of the hair, the alertness of nostrils, 
and the cast of the eyes is the same. Are we creat- 
ing a Pawnee type ? E. P. Powell. 
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Those who wish a fuller account of the month’s events are advised to 
subscribe for OUR Times, which INSTITUTE subscribers may obtain for 25 
cents a year. 


Leading Events of 1897. 


OUR OWN LAND. 


The year just ended was, on the whole, a rather better one for 
business than 1896. This was due in great part to our large crops 
of wheat and corn and the extraordinary demand for them in 
Europe and elsewhere. It kept gold from going abroad, but 
those connected with the government did not consider the situa- 
tion entirely satisfactory, because the new tariff law did not bring 
the receipts up equal to the expenses. There was much talk of 
banking and currency reform; a bi-metallic commission went to 
Europe but effected nothing definite ; the monetary convention at 
Indianapolis declared in favor of the gold standard and the re- 
tirement of the greenbacks. Many pension abuses were alleged 
and measures of reform discussed. President Cleveland vetoed 
the immigration restriction bill, but another one will come before 
Congress soon. A treaty for the annexation of Hawaii was pre- 
sented to Congress by President McKinley. Representatives 
from Canada visited Washington to confer relative to the settle- 
ment of disputes between the .two countries. The Bering sea 
commission assessed damages against the United States for 
seizure of vessels. Spain in response to the demands of the 
United States released the Competitor prisoners, and also insti- 
tuted autonomy in Cuba. The insurgents do not accept it and 
it is a question whether it will succeed. The purchase of the 
Danish West Indies was again agitated. The Greater Republic 
of Central America was recognized. The trouble with Siam over 
the Cheek concession was settled. 

In Chicago war against the big department stories was de- 
clared. In spite of the opposition to trusts they continued to 
grow. Delaware adop*ed a new constitution. Tennessee’s cen- 
tennial was celebrated by an exposition at Nashville, and the 
semi-centennial of the arrival of the Mormons in Utah was also 
observed. Trinity church, New York City, celebrated its two- 
hundredth anniversary. The gold discoveries in the Northwest 
territory and Alaska caused a great rush of miners to the region. 
A great coal strike occurred in the North Central states. The 
ocean steamship record was greatly reduced. Yellow fever be- 
came epidemic on the Gulf of Mexico. The Chinese Six Com- 
panies of San Francisco disbanded. The consolidation of New 
York city and adjoining places was effected. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES, 


The greatest event of the year was the jubilee celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s coronation. It not 
only served to show the great naval strength of the empire, but 
the loyalty of most of the colonies. However war broke out with 
the tribesmen of North India soon after, which is evidently not 
ended yet. During the jubilee celebration a federation confer- 
ence was held at which important questions were discussed. The 
commercial treaties with Germany and Belgium were abrogated. 
The attempts to.extend British influence in West Africa threat- 
ened a rupture with France. Britain has sent an expedition up 
the Nile, where she is also liable to come in contact with French 
aspirations. In South Africa, there was much talk of war with 
the Transvaal republic, but it did not come. The Solomon 
islands were occupied. The general arbitration treaty with Ven- 
ezuela was signed. Trade was helped by the leasing of a prov- 
ince north of Burmah. Some progress was made in Australasian 
federation. The four hundredth anniversary of Cabot’s discovery 
of the American continent was celebrated. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THEIR INTERESTS, 


The demand of Crete for union with Greece, and the rebellion 
against Turkish rule, caused a joint blockade of the island by the 
fleets of England, France, Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
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Later war broke out between Greece and Turkey over the ques- 
tion, which resulted in the complete humiliation of Greece. The 
appointment of a governor for Crete has not been made. Spain 
struggled on with her rebellious colonies, but did not succeed in 
suppressing the rebellion in the Philippines or Cuba. France 
steadily extended her sway. The queen of Madagascar was ex- 
pelled and slavery abolished on that island. An agreement was 
made with Brazil to settle the boundary dispute by arbitration. 
The Dreyfus case was re-opened. Germany by the aid of war- 
ships collected indemnity from Haiti, a small negrorepublic. The 
emperor advocated more warships. On accountof the murder of 
missionaries he sent ships that seized a bay in Eastern China. 
This was looked upon as a preliminary act to the partition of the 
Chinese empire, as Russia later occupied Port Arthur. France is 
also looking after her interests in the far East. Russia had se- 
cured the dismissal of the British representative in Corea, and a 
British war fleet off the coast, supported by that of Japan, se- 
cured his re-instatement. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 


A serious revolt occurred in Brazil. Argentina decided to open 
up Pategonia to trade and settlement. Roman Catholics were 
given religious freedom in Norway. Chile, Peru, Russia, and Japan 
adopted the gold standard of value. Morocco apologized for 
outrages on citizens of the United States. The usual number of 
revolutions occurred in Central and South America. 


DISCOVERY, INVENTION, ETC. 


Much was accomplished in the field of peogra hical discovery. 
Jackson added greatly to our knowledge of Spitzburgen and vicin- 
ity. Andree started in his balloon for the north pole, but has not 
yet been heard from. Peary returned from Greenland with a 
great meteorite. Three expeditions—Norwegian, Belgian, and 
American—started for the south polar region. It was reported 
that the highest waterfall in the world had been discovered in the 
Orinoco country; British officers made a remarkable land exped- 
ition from India through Tibet to reking. Expeditions were 
sent to study northern races from the state of Washington to the 
coast of Asia. Prince Henry of Orleans headed ar exploring 
expedition to Abyssinia. The French made progress in explor- 
ing the Lake Tchad region. Prince Luigi, of Savoy, scaled Mt. 
St. Elias. Rich onyx beds were discovered in Kentucky, alse 
gold in various places in the West. 

The writings of Bacchylides, a Greek poet who was a contem- 

orary of Pindar, were restored. A manuscript of the Book of 
Tocleslastions (Apocrypha) was found. Discoveries were made 
among the ancient towns of Arizona and Central America. 
Horseless fire trucks and carriages and chainless bicycles came 
into vogue. Underground troliey lines were extended in New 
York city. Work on the great Chicago drainage canal greatly 
progressed. A train running from Chicago to Denver broke the 
world’s long-distance record, 1,026 miles in 18h. 52’—nearly a 
mile a minute. A Belgian perfected a single-+ail road on which 
a car ran at the rate of 150 miles an hour. The ocean steamship 
record was greatly reduced. A Frenchman devised a scheme for 
making colored photographs. Water-proof paper was made, also 
a device for taking the direction of sounds. from ships during 
fogs. European nations continued their experiments on air war- 
ships. A Californian made an yore for extracting gold from 
sea water. Nicola Tesla found that electricity could be used to 
expel foreign substances from the skin. A scheme was devised 
for telegraphing from a train and an Italian named Marconi suc- 
ceeded in sending messages for short distances without wires. 
By the use of the synchronograph it was found that from 4,000 to 
6,000 words per minute could be telegraphed: pictures were also 
sent by wire: Some wonders were performed by surgery—among 
them being the mending of a broken neck, and the taking out of 
a woman’s stomach while preserving her life. The x-rays were 
used to show the extent of disease in the heart. A new and 
cheaper process of making steel was discovered. The trans- 
Siberian railroad was reported to be nearing completion. A rail- 
road is being built in South Africa to connect the cape district 
with Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 


DEATHS OF THE YEAR. 


Among the deaths of the year are the following: Mrs. Oli- 
phant, English authoress; Sir Hercules Robinson, formerly gov- 
ernor of Cape Colony; Senator Harris and William S. Groes- 
beck; Alvan G. Clark, maker of telescope lenses; Barney 
Barnato, the South African diamond king; George M. Pullman; 
President Borda, of Uruguay (assassinated); Count Mutsu, 
Japanese statesman; Henry W. Sage, philanthropist; Sir John 
Gilbert, English painter ; Neal Dow, the father of “ prohibition ;” 
Charles A. Vana, editor of the New York “Sun;” Rear Admiral 
Richard W. Meade, United States navy; Alphonse Daudet, 
French author; Mrs. McKinley, mother of the president; Gen. 
Albert Ordway, United States army ; Gen. J.O. Shelby (Confed- 
erate); Gen. Alfred Pleasanton, Union cavalry leader; Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher; Jean Ingelow, English authoress; Prof. 
Henry Drummond, author and lecturer; Albert S. Willis, United 
States minister to Hawaii; Gen. Francis A. Walker, soldier, 
journalist, lawyer, author, and educator ; Cardinal San Felice. 
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While Zhe School Journal insists that all who desire 
to teach should undergo a professional examination, 
t is firmly opposed to all periodical catechisations in 
whatever form they may appear. There ought to be 
some way of determining by supervision whether a 
teacher is keeping up with the progress in education, 
is reading educational journals and books, and is at- 
tending institutes and other professional meetings. 





The question if promotion should be based on for- 
mal examination of the traditional kind, may be deba- 
table where there are no means of observing a teacher’s 
work and becoming acquainted with his qualifications. 
Under all other conditions these examinations are 
also to be condemned. Take, for example, New 
York city, where fifteen superintendents and several 
special supervisors are employed in scrutinizing the 
character of the teaching in every school-room. Does 
it not seem absurd, under these conditions, to put 
teachers on the rack for the sake of finding out whether 
they ought to be promoted or not? If the superin- 
tendents are not able to decide upon the merits of a 
teacher’s work without the aid of the antiquated in- 
justice and harassing instrument hiding itself under the 
term examination, they are simply not fit for their work. 





The death of Mrs. Rickoff, who has been for many 
years identified with educational progress, occurred 
January 4 in New York City, preceded by an illness of 
four weeks. It was not expectedthat the malarial 
fever of which she suffered would prove fatal. She 
had come from California more than a year ago to 
arrange for further literary work, and was expecting 
to return; illness supervened and Professor Rickoff 
was sent for; she recovered apparently, and again 
resumed work ; again she fell ill, and this time it was 
a fatal attack. 

Mrs. Rickoff was born in Boone county, Kentucky, 
in 1835; she married Prof. Andrew J. Rickoff in the 
year 1859, while he superintended the schools of 
Cleveland, and was engaged with him in much of the 
important labor he performed. 





Few outside of the State of New York know that 
besides the Common School system, there is what may 
be termed the University system which aims at high 
school and college encouragement ; this is under the 
charge of the board of regents. Read what Governor 
Black says elsewhere relative to the libraries loaned 
out by it. 





Some years ago a politician out of a job was ap- 
pointed as president of an agricultural college and 
came to New York to get ideas ; he had never been 
a farmer; knew only about such vegetables as he 
raised in his garden. But the post he held was not 
given him because of his fitness. The history of our 
agricultural colleges is not a pleasing one. A farmer’s 
son or daughter is put on a course of Latin and Greek 
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when the crying need is a knowledge of the arts of 
bread making and butter making. The professors of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural college, want the agri- 
cultural taken off, an idea probably in the interests 
of truthfulness. 





Governor Black in his annual message, says the 
schools of New York are unsurpassed by those of any 
other state ; this is much better than the usual “ best 
in the world” which is so common in governors’ mes- 
sages and in public documents. Read his brief re- 
marks elsewhere ; condensed, forcible, and suggestive. 





For Austin in 1899. 


The city of Austin will invite the department of superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association to hold its 
session of 1899 in the capital of Texas. Should the invitation 
be accepted, an excursion to the City of Mexico can be ar- 
ranged at very favorable rates; the excursion to follow im- 
mdiately after the adjournment of the department. The citi- 
zens of Austin, including the faculty of the state university, 
the superintendent, and the teachers of the city schools, the 
faculties of the state institute for the blind and the state school 
for the deaf and dumb, the governor, and every state officer 
will do whatever they cart to make the meeting one to be 
pleasantly remembered. We can safely guarantee that the de- 
partment will receive treatment as royal as it has ever received. 
We trust that you will give Austin your support, and that you 
will, at the Chattanooga meeting, speak with your friends | in 
favor of going to Texas in 1899. 

A trip to the Southwest in February is one that the people 
living in the North can make with little difficulty, and with no 
little enjoyment. Even in January, the weather in southern 
Texas is generally balmy; for example, to-day there is no need 
of fires in this city, and the sunshine is so warm that it is not 
at all unpleasant to leave the doors open and windows up. 

The hotel accommodations in Austin are excellent, and will 
be entirely satisfactory to the members of the department. 

J. M. Carlisle, State Supt. Public Inst. 
W. S. Sutton, Prof. of Pedagogy, State University. 
Austin, Texas. 





Important Educational Meetings. 

February 18-19, 1898.—National Kindergarten Union at 
the Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa., Miss Lucey Wheelock, 
Boston, President, 

February 22-24, 1898.—Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Chattanooga, Tenn. Hon. Nathan C, 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, President ; 
Supt. Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga, Secretary. 

suiy 7-12, 1898.—Meeting of the National Educational 
Association, at Wasnington, D.C., Supt. James Greenwood, 
Kansas City, Mo., President ; Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., 
Secretary. | 





Department of Superintendence Meeting, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


The indications are that there will be a large attendance 
from the New England and Eastern states, several parties hav- 
ing already made arrangements to take the trip. The South- 
ern Railway, in connection with the Pennsylvania, will handle 
the entire New England delegation, and also New York state 
party, and agg” ersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and District 
of Columbia. e route will be via Washington, Salisbury, 
Asheville—“ The Land of the Sky.” Those who are thinking 
of making the trip should communicate at once with the 
undersigned, who will furnish full particulars regarding the 
trip. The round-trip rate, New York to Chattanooga, will 
be $27.50. Through Pullman Car Service New York to Chat- 
tanooga. 

[ Boston, Mass. get. D. Boyd, New England Agent . 
Geo. C. Daniels, Trav. Pass. Agent, 228 
Washington St. 
Philadelphia—John M, Beall, Dist. Pass. Agent, 828 
Chestnut a 


AGENCIES Baltimore—J. 


. Horton, Pass. Agent, 201 East Balti- 


more 

Washington—L. S. Brown, Gen. Agent, 7os t5th St. N. W. 

New York—Alex, S. Thweatt, Eastern Pass. Agent, 271 
Broadway. 
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Pedagogy in England. 


There are signs of an awakening in even old England. The 
** Mail” of London has repeatedly called attention to the bad 
teaching in the schools as the real cause of the general stagnation 
of thought and the domination of ignorant trade unionism that 

revails. A summer school of pedagogy was held in Oxford 
ast summer ; —T thirteen attended. The plan was to have two 
Jessons of a half, hour each given to a class of boys, by the stu- 
ents in turn, witnessed by the rest; this was followed by criticism 
for an hour; followed in turn by a lecture on the principles of 
education. The students went home and had questions on the 
lectures sent them; on these a diploma was to be based. It ap- 
pears that the answers to questions on the history of education 
were exceedingly faulty; there was a general excellence in class 
knowledge. 


Governor Biack on New York Schools. 


The schools of this state are unsurpassed by those of any other. 
We should not be satisfied with a system because it is the best in 
use, unless it is the best that can be devised. There is little hope 
that public money will ever be prudently expended, but if that im- 
probable result should ever be attained I should still be in favor, 
as I am now, of the greatest liberality in school appropriations. 
The character of the citizen is largely formed in his childhood, 
and if more were confined in school-houses in their youth, there 
would be fewer confined in other institutions in later life. The 
right of the state to compel the education of its children is as 
clear as its duty to protect or punish its citizens. We are spend- 
ing millions of dollars every year for paupers, criminals, and the 
insane. Whatever will reduce the number of these unfortunate 
classes should be done; the means more effective than all others 


is the instruction of children. The riumber of pupils in the pub- ; 


lic schools this year is 1,203,199, an increase of 27,125 over last 
year. To maintain these schools the state appropriated $4,981,- 
858 last year, and will be called upon tor as much more this. At- 
tendance at school, if not voluntary, should be compelled, for this 
enormous expenditure should be not only a recognition of the 
duty of the state to educate its citizens, but a declaration of its 
right to control them. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE. 


All admit the value of elementary education, but many fail to 
understand that higher education pays equally as well. oJ 

. + «. The best educators believe that system is nearest perfect 
whose instruction does not end with the period of youth, but con 
tinues through the student's life. The liorary is a chief agency 
in this continuance. New York, the pioneer in many fields, was 
the first in this or any country to recognize by statute the effi- 
ciency of the public library aS a part of its educational plan. We 
have over five hundred traveling libraries of the best books pub- 
lished. They are loaned for six months to any community re- 
questing them. Other states have adopted this part of our system. 
Knowledge gained from good books means increased power and 
better citizenship. The university has seen and developed this 
idea. Its progress has been rapid, its influence beneficent and 
lasting. Local free public libraries are springing up under its 
lead. In the last four years the number of libraries has increased 
from 201 to 340, and the books from 404,616 to 1,038,618. There 
is careful discrimination in favor of the best books, for reading 
produces evil as well as good results. It is a ladder which may 
be used to climb to the summit or descend to the pit. Thousands 
of doubtful books are yearly disapproved, and local authorities 
are glad to accept the university’s intelligent supervision. No 
state has before dealt with this question on so broad a plane. 


Large vs. Small Colleges. 


Chicago, Ill—In a speech before the Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations, Mr. Alexander H. Revell compared the 
merits of the small with those of the large colleges. ‘“ Our 
great colleges,” said Mr. Revell, “seem to have advanced 
wonderfully in filling students with a marvelous mixture of 
knowledge, but they have gone backward in the matter of a 
proper estimate of individual thought, by which this knowl- 
edge is brought out and comes to some useful, if not some 
original, end. The study of one thing in a thorough way, 
even though it takes years, is better for a young man than a 
smattering of twenty studies which begin and end with 
thought, perhaps, but always the thought of the other fellow, 
who may be either the author of a book, the professor, or 
the lecturer. The conviction is growing, that the smaller and 
less pretentious colleges and schools, where the students come 
in direct contact with the leading minds of the institution, 
have been, and are to-day, turning out the great men of the 
country.” 

“ Of course there will always be those who will rise above 
these considerations. Genius, too, is a quantity one can never 
count on; but we are now considering the great mass of young 
people—young people whose lives must and should be directed 
into practical channels, which tlie great colleges, or even the 
higher schools, have not yet succeeded in finding a way to do. 
The reason so many young men who have not had the advan- 
tage of a college education push to the front is because they 
are not only willing, but compelled to start at the bottom and 








build up, and somehow they confidently believe that if they 
have = ability it will soon be discovered and provisions made 
to utilize it.” 


Opinion of the Corporation Council. 


The corporation counsel for Alton, IIl., says in a letter to 
The School Journal in regard to the contest going on between 
the white and colored people of that city: 


“The matter is still undetermined before the court. The 
answer of the city of Alton was filed in the supreme court at 
Spingfield, Ill., on Dec. 13 last, and the case was, on the 23d 
of last December, continued until the February term. In my 
opinion, the matter will not be determined for at least a year, 
as questions of fact have been raised by the city which will 
require the case to be sent to the circuit court for a trial be. 
fore the jury. The city of Alton has not, and is not attempt- 
ing to discriminate against, or to exclude any colored children 
from the schools, but, on the contrary, it has always given 
them full and complete accommodations. There are about 
145 colored children between the ages of six and twenty-one 
years in this city, and for these children, the city provides and 
sets apart over two-sevenths of the school funds and the school 
buildings of the city.” 


Items of Live Interest. 


Forty-one students have been dismissed from the Leland Stan- 


ford, jr., university in California, on account of idle and disso 
lute habits. 


Albany, N. Y.—A bill is to be introduced in the legislature 


providing for a state truant school. An appropriation of $50,000 
will be asked for this work. The site is to be selected by the 


superintendent of public instruction and the controller. The 


board of managers is to consist of four persons appointed by the 


governor, none of whom can hold judicial office. Committments 
to the institution may be made of children between the ages of 


eight and sixteen years, No child can be sent to another in- 
stitution for violating the truancy la w unless the committment is 


approved by the superintendent of public instruction and subject 
to his visitation. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The committee having in charge the estab- 
lishment of a technical school in Atlanta has accomplished the 
task undertaken, and the school will be established at once. 


Georgia gives $10,000 and this city $10,000. The cotton man- 


ufacturers of the South will equip the plant, which will cost 


another $10,000. 


Students from other states will be admitted at the same 


rates as’ from Georgia, the determination being to make it 


a Southern, and not a distinctive state institution. It is agreed 
that the rates for tuition shall be nominal, placing the institu- 
tion within reach of the classes most desirous of attending 


such a school. 


Cambridge, Mass.—A member of the senior class at Har- 
vard has given a fund amounting to $30,000, to establish an 


annual lectureship on some subject connected with French lit- 


erature. The lectures will be given in the French language by 
some prominent man of letters, who will be invited to come to 


this country each year. The first course of eight lectures will 


be given in March, by René Doumic, the well-known literary 
critic of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” The subject this 


year will be “ French Romanticism.” 


Cambridge, Mass.—A Phillips Brooks Memorialfat Harvard 
college has been proposed. The sum of $50,000 has already been 
raised and a plot of ground in the northwest corner of the college 


grounds has been set apart for this purpose. 


Plainfield, N. J—Two physicians have been appointed on an 
annual salary, to visit the schools regularly to look after the health 
5 and study the sanitary condition of the buildings. 

They are also to make an examination of the sight and hearing of 


of the pupi 


each pupil in October and June. 


The Cosmopolitan university has adopted for one of the 
text-books in its English course, Prof. Palmer’s little manual, 
“ Self-Cultivation in English,” published by Thomas Y. Crow- 


ell & Co. 





Architects are invited to submit plans for an eight-room 


school building for primary pupils only, with an assembly 


room and with two Kindergartens. Cost not over $30,000. ’ 


Write to Building Committee, Board of Education—Mr. 


E. A. Smith, Chairman, and Mr. G. W. Pancoast, Bloom- 


field, N. J. 


January 15, 1898 
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The train leaves New York, foot of Liber 
asses through Philadelphia at 5.38 P. M., 
Vashington at 9 P. M. 

The next morning at 5.30 A. M. it is at Roanoke (where it is 
joined by the road from Norfolk that brings passengers who left 
New York by the Old Dominion Line of steamers); it is at Knox- 
ville at 2.10 P. M., at Chattanooga at.5.45 P.M. The train passes 
the station Natural Bridge, where one of the great wonders of 
the world is located. Anassociation of prominent men have pur- 
chased the 157 acres first granted by Governor Dunmore in 1774, 
and adjoining lands, until the park contains about 1,000 acres. 


street, at 3.30 P. M., 
altimore, 7.53 P. M., 





Caverns of Luray. 


The arch is 250 feet from the water; itis 45 feet wide at the 
bottom ; the opening widens. until it is go feet wide at the top. 
Through the arch flows a stream named Cedar Creek which is a 
branch of the James river. 


The Chattanooga Meeting via of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 
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Thomas Jefferson in 1794 described this as “ the most sublime 
of Nature’s works; it is impossible for the emotions arising from 





Ball Room, Caverns of Luray. 


the sublime to be felt beyond what they are here; so beautiful 
an arch, so elevated, so light, and springing as it were up to 
heaven; the rapture of the spectator is really indescribable.’ 

The Natural Bridge can be visited best on the return route ; 
stop-over will be allowed. 

Another wonder of Nature on the Norfolk & Western route is 
the Luray Cavern; it is in fact a series of caverns; these are in 
the vicinity of Luray, a station on the Norfolk & Western R. R. 
The caves were discovered in 1878; they are very extensive and 
beautiful ; they are lighted by electricity. 





Department of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 


The anunal meeting convenes at Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 
22-24, 1898. The Southern Railway, in connection with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, offers a most attractive route for the 
superintendents from the New England and Eastern states. 
The route is via Washington, and passes Mt. Vernon and Ar- 
lington, the homes of Washington and Lee, and along the foot 
of the Blue Ridge mountains, passing Manassas, Culpepper, 
Monticello, home of Jefferson, and other points too numerous 
to mention connected with the nation’s history. The route 
through Virginia and the Carolinas is one of great interest. 
From Salisbury the Southern takes a westward coucse, 
passing through the grand mountains of western North Car- 
olina, which for scenery cannot be equaled on the American 
Continent. Asheville ard Hot Springs, two lovely resorts nes- 
tled in the mountains are passed. en route, and from the train 
window can be seen the Vanderbilt estate. The route is along 
the French Broad river to Knoxville and thence through East 
Tennessee to Chattanooga. Numerous points of interest are 
to be found. . 

Lookout Mountain, the famous battlefield where Joe 
Hooker fought his “ Battle above the cloud,” and one of the 
highest points in the eastern section of the country. From the 
top of Lookout Mountain is one of the finest views on this 
continent, embracing seven states, including many of the most 
famous battlefields of the late war. Bayard Taylor said, “In 
all the world there is no fairer view than this.” A carriage 
ride can be taken, and the following points of interest visited: 
Orchard Knob, Grant’s headquarters during the siege of Chat- 
tanooga, along the crest of Missionary Ridge to Chicka- 
mauga. The national government has bought the battle- 
field and turned it into a magnificent park of 7,000 acres. 
Millions of dollars have already been spent on it, and its miles 
of beautiful roads, its hundreds of splendid monuments, its 
rows of grim cannon, its trees, scarred and mangled by shot 


Superintendence. 


February 22-24, 1898 


and shell, impress the visitor as pages of written history could 
never do. Grant, Thomas, Garfield, Rosecrans, Sherman, 
Lytle, Longstreet, Bragg, Buckner, are some of the names 
interwoven with Chickamauga’s history. 
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SLEEPING CAR SERVICE. 


Nos. 37 and 38: Pullman Drawing-Room Sleeping Car 
between New York, Asheville, Hot Springs, Knoxville, Chat- 
tanooga, and Nashville without change. Dining Car serves 
meals between New York and Washington. Coaches between 
New York and Salisbury, Asheville, Hot Springs, Chattan- 
ooga and Nashville. Pullman Sleeping Car between Asheville 
and Cincinnati. 

Nos. 35 and 36: Pullman Drawing-Room Sleeping Car be- 
tween New York and Salisbury, and Salisbury and Chattan-. 
ooga. 

For full particulars, call on or address our agencies, 


(See list of our agencies at foot of second column on page 72.) 
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Educational Conventions. 


(Continued from page 08.) 


Haily, Idaho.—The State Teachers’ Association met here De- 
cember 29. About 30 teachers were present. Strong yround was 
taken against the issue of permits to teach without regular first- 
class examinations. Arrangements were made to organize a 
State Teachers’ Reading Circle.g 


Morrilton, Ark.—The Western Arkansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met here Dec. 28, with President E. L. Gatewood in the 
chair. Among the papers read were the following: ‘The Most 
Needed Reform ‘in Our School System,” by Charles F. Cole ; 
“The Patron and the Teacher,” by J. J. Doyne; “ Professional 
Ethics,” by G. S. Minnier, of Russellville; “Neglect of English 
in the Public Schools,” by E. S. Hamilton of Russellville. 





lowa. 


Des Moines, Ia.—The Iowa State Teachers’ -Association 
closed its forty-third annual session here, Dec. 31, after an at- 
tendance of 1,233, the largest in the history of the association. 
Dr. Amos N. Currier, of the state university, was elected pres- 
ident, with the following officers: 

Secretary, Carrie Goodell, Corydon. 

Treasurer, George W. Sampson, of Cedar Falls. 

Member executive committee, W. F. Chevalier, Red Oak. 

Executive council, C. W. Van Ness, Denison; George Dick, 
Charles City. 

Vice-president, F. E. Willard, Marshalltown, first; Carrie 
Parker, Creston, second; Principal Beveridge, Glidden. third. 

The association paid an eloquent tribute to the retiring state 
superintendent, Hon. Henry Sabin, as a man, “ who by his 
ability and his personal work and character, his faithful man- 
agement of the state department of education, his services as 


State House, ic wa. 


chairman of the famous committee of twelve, his wise coun- 
sels and inspiring addresses has rendered service to the cause 
of education, not only in our own state of Iowa, but through- 
out the entire nation.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED, 


Other resolutions of the association recommend that the 
standard of qualifications for teachers be raised; that the state 
normal school at Cedar Falls be given generous support, and 
-= og normal institute be encouraged. The association re- 
solved: 

“We commend the good work the kindergarten is doing, 
both directly for its elevation and refining influence upon the 
children who attend, and for the wholesome stimulus it indi- 
rectly exerts upon the teachers and pupils of all the higher 
grades of the schools. 

“We recognize in the rapid growth and extension of man- 
ual training the fact that this comparatively new phase of pub- 
lic instruction is soon to become an integral part of our 
courses of study; and we shall hail the time when the training 
of the hand, as well as of the head and heart, shall be consid- 
ered an essential part of a system of public education. 

“We favor the efforts that are being put forth in various 
parts of the state to furnish the schools of the rural districts 
with libraries, and we commend the suggestions made by the 
state superintendent, and already so heartily endorsed by his 
successor, tending to the same end. 

“We pledge ourselves to encourage and support all judi- 
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cious and rational efforts that are being forth in the study of 
child nature, to the end that each child may receive such train- 
ing as is best suited to his individuality. 

* We respectfully commend to our legislature, soon to con- 
vene and deliberate upon measures and means for the general 
prosperity, the welfare of the cogimon schools, and we again 
urge upon their consideration the ever increasing necessity 
of providing adequate means for the education of teachers.” 

The resolutions were signed by Supt. A. W. Stuart, Miss 
Laura Phillips, Supt. J. W. Jackson, Prof. J. R. Hanna, Prof. 
E. W. Hamilton, Supt. Amos Hiatt, Prin. Sara Rice, Supt. 
F. H. Bloodgood, Prof. C. P. Colgrove, and Supt. William 
Wilcox as committee. 


IOWA’S REPRESENTATIVE IN THE N. E. A. 


Dr. Beardshear was made the association’s representative 
in the National Educational Association. and after some dis- 
cussion, it was voted that the association approve the plan of 
a meeting of Iowa teachers at-the Omaha exposition. The 
finance committee reported a balance of $600 on hand. 


HONORING DR. SABIN. 


The committee appointed to prepare an address on the ser- 
vices of Hon. Henry Sabin, the retiring superintendent, re- 
ported, among other things: 

“Dr. Sabin has been for two years more than a quarter of 
a century a teacher in Iowa. We count’it a happy day for 
Iowa schools when he was taken from the superintendency 
of the Clinton schools up into the larger work of superintend- 
ing all the schools of the state, He has made that high office 
luminous by high ideals, which he has never for one moment 
lowered. Five times in succession a great political party has 
- him upon its electoral ticket for this office, and four times 

e has been chosen. During his period of public service in 
charge of the great trust he has conferred immediately more 
ho1@>r upon the office than the office could bring to him. The 
standard of Iowa schools has been steadily raised, each step of 














State Supt. Ricoard C. Barrett, of lowa. 


progress only furnishing a means for one next higher. He 
has administered the duties of his office with never-failing jus- 
tice. to its ntultitudinous interests.” 


IMPORTANT RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The committee on president’s address reported through 
Prof. F. T. Oldt, of Dubuque, highly commending the recom- 
mendation of the retiring president, Hon. A. B. Warner. The 
committee called special attention to the following: 

1. “ The highest aim in education is the formation of char- 
acter and preparation for citizenship. To this end the state 
should surround the child with good influences, and remove, 
as far as possible, all forms of vice that tend to weaken energy 
of body and mind and corrupt the morals of youth. 

2. “ The best education of the child demands clean govern- 
ment in city and state, as well as good instruction in the 
school-room. 

3. “ The great question in providing for the education of the 
child is not ‘what have been, but what are the needs of the 
child? The problems of to-day are greater than those of yes- 
terday. Their wise solution demands correspondingly greater 
expenditure of thought and energy. 

_ 4. “There is need of a general awakening of intelligent pub- 
lic sentiment on the training of children, and a union of all 
the educational forces for the upbuilding of society. 

5. “ Enlargement of the high school system, that its priv- 
ileges a be enjoyed, free of cost, by every boy and girl in 

e state. 
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6. “ Greater proficiency in supervision. 

7. “ Manual and industrial training in our larger cities. 

8. “ The state should make provision, not only for the edu- 
cation, but also for the attendance of all the children of the 
state. " 

9. “ The state should provide more liberally for the training 
of its teachers. 





A. B. Newcomb, County Supt., Atlantic, Ia. 


io. * More attention should be given to the sanitation oi 
school buildings. Intelligent supervision in the construction 
of school-houses is quite as important as in other lines of 
school work.” 

The report was signed by F. T. Oldt, J. J. McConnell, F. C. 
Eastman, E. A. Bown, F. E. King, and William B. Craig, 
committee. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT SABIN’S ADDRESS. 


Hon. .Henry Sabin, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, delivered an able and inspiring address. Among other 
things, he said: 

“ Whether it be on the platform, at our associations, in nor- 
mal institutes, wherever teachers meet teachers, the best talent 
we can obtain is none too good for Iowa teachers. It is blind 
policy; it is false conomy; it is bogus statesmanship which 
sneers at the teachers of a city, a county, or a state, for seek- 
ing means of improvement which will directly accrue to the 
benefit of the schools under their charge.” 

Mr. Sabin then commented on the growth of the Iowa 
school system: 

“Ten years ago this association met in Cedar Rapids. It 
was counted a large meeting, for there were nearly 450 en- 
— Of late years, we confidently count on an enrollment 
of 1,000. 











Miss Lizzie Hughes, County Supt., Naphello, Iowa. 


“ Since 1887 we have added 1,113 to the number of buildings, 
and 2,786 to the number of school-rooms. The value of school 
buildings has increased from $11,706,439 to $16,355,842. 
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“ Our county superintendents, in 1887, visited 9,540 different 


schools. ‘Lhis last year they have visited 12,630. ‘hen they 
Made 12,883 individual visits; this year, 10,474. in 1887 there 
were 724 educationai meetungs held in the state; the record for 
189/ counts up 1,753. 

“Len years ago tne value of apparatus was $277,161; it is 
reputed now at )v19,533. .ihen there were in the public school 
libraries 53,203 volumes; to-day there are 212,702.” 

He closed with the following eloquent appeal: 

“ Our only retuge is in the education of democracy. An ed- 
ucation of the hand and the heart, as well as of the head; an 
education which shall lift up and dignify labor, and at the same 
time compel capital to open its eyes and its hands, not that it 
may dole out its money in charity, but that it may afford the 
laboring man a chance to earn an honest living, 
which adds to his self-respect. We need an _  educa- 
tion which shall take the beautiful things of life, 
whatever makes up the nation’s culture into every 
home. It must be an education which exalts patriotism 
above party, duty above policy, principle above money, man- 
hood above pleasure, and home life above club life. We must 
look and work for an education of clean hands, of steady 
nerves, of pure hearts, of a ripe intellect, of an upright life; 
an education of justice which gives every man his rights; an 
education of righteousness which renders unto Czsar the 
things which are Czsar’s, and unto God the things which are 
God's.” 

PRESIDENT WARNER FAVORS GRADING THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


President Warner made an able address, recommending, 
among other things, free text-books, the placing of the internal 
direction of schools in the hands of trained experts, the en- 
largement of the high school system till every child of Iowa 
shall have access_to such a school, the enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance law, more attention to manual and in- 
dustrial training, particularly in cities, improve school sanita- 
tion, “the substitution of substantial, well-equipped, well- 
managed graded schools for the isolated, unsupervised, poorly- 
equipped country schools of the present,” necessitating the 
transportation of pupils in country districts, enlarged provis- 
ion for the training of teachers, and enrichment of the ele- 
mentary course from science and literature, and a unification 
of branches that will simplify while it enlarges. 


MACOMBER STIRS UP THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


The school directors from various parts of lowa met in the 
commercial exchange. The subject which aroused most dis- 
cussion was a vigorous address by City Solicitor J. K. 
Macomber against so-called “ fads” in public school education 
to the neglect of the fundamental essentials of education. He 
said that pupils are being graduated from high schools who 
can neither read, write, nor spell correctly, and who are failures 
in arithmetic. He declared the so-called laboratory method 
with young pupils to be “bad,” and urged a return to the 
“ old-fashioned ” plan of committing important rules in gram- 
mar and arithmetic to memory, of oral spelling, and of read- 
ing from regular reading books. 





Maine Pedagogical Society. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Pedagogical Society 
opened WVec. 29, at the State house, Augusta. rres. H. K. 
White called the meeting to order and introduced Mayor 
Choate, who welcomed the members to Augusta. The frst 
paper of the morning was read by J. S. Locke, of Saco, on 
* Manual ‘lraining.’ ‘The speaker referred to the manual 
training received in New England in years gone by: During 
the colonial period, he said, and for fiity years after, our New 
England ancestors were working with heart, head, and hand, 
and developing strength of mind and strength of body, while 
ihey were developing the resources of the new country. 
Household and home necessities made it essential for every 
man to know at least the elementary principles of all handi- 
crafts and trades. Farming implements and many of the arti- 
cles of household use were of domestic construction, made by 
father and sons in the leisure of rainy days and winter even- 
ings. The knowledge thus obtained through the necessity of 
home industry enabled them to reason, judge, discriminate, 
and act. There came a time when this home training began 
to decline. The age of machinery came; everything which had 
previously been constructed through the mental and manual 
efforts of home came ready made froma machine. The youn 
then began to lose the use of their hands in producing, an 
their heads in planning. 

Our schools, colleges, and universities fall far short of what 
they ought to accomplish. They do not give the youth of 
America that complete, all-around development of character 
and ‘power, which for their own welfare, and the future pros- 

ity and safety of our nation, they ought to receive. Not 
- ago a young man was sent to a New York penitentiary 
for forgery. ‘After his mame and offence had been registered 
by the warden, he was ‘clad: in the b of the prison, and 
ordered to fall in with the ‘other prisoners, and go to work. 
“Go to work?” said he; with a look of disgust and’ indigna- 
tion. “Go to work? I can’t work; I’m an educated man; I 
never did any work in my life.”’ Like thousands of others, he 
had received all the training which the school and college had 
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offered,’ and-yet had not received a knowledge of how to work. 

‘ The school is the place to abolish prejudice against labor; it 
is the place to develop hand and heart and head, and from it 
we should send out our students with skilfully trained hands, 
healthfully trained bodies, thrift-loving natures, honest pur- 
poses, and pure principles. 

Prin. George H. Babb, of the Portland school for manual 
training, and Prin. W. Franklin Smith reviewed the methods 
employed in their schools. After two amendments to the 
constitution of the society had been proposed and adopted, on 
motion of State Supt. Stetson, the following sections were 
arranged: Secondary schools, grammar schools, primary 
schools, rural schools, and superintendents. In presenting this 
motion, Mr. Stetson stated that the proposed divisions existed 
in similar societies in most of the states of the Union. Pres- 
ident White said that, as a matter of fact, these divisions had 
existed in the Maine Pedagogical Society for several years 
past, and that the effect of the adoption of the amendment 
offered by Mr. Stetson would be simply to give them official 
recognition and position. 

fhe last paper of the session was read by Mr. Larrabee, on 
“The Place of the New England Academy in the Educational! 
System.” 

The addresses of the evening were given by Supervisor 
George H. Martin, ot Boston, and Governor Powers. 

Thursday, Dec. 30, Prin. Cook, of Cony, presided over the 
high school section. Prin. I. H. Frisbee, of the Lewiston 
Latin school, read a paper on “Greek in the Secondary 
Schools.” Prof. Houghton, of Bowdoin college, discussed the 
advisability oi the proposed changes in preparatory Latin. Prin. 
Cole followed with a paper on * Some Needed Modincations of 
College Entrance Kequirements,”’ in which he advocated a 
reduction in the requirements. Prin. Marsh,, of Waterville, 
considered the subject of athletics in the schools, taking the 
ground that, if rightly conducted, football, baseball, and other 
athletic games are ot great benefit to boys. Prin. Albro E. 
Chase, ot the Portland high school, opposed the playing of 
football by school boys. it meant bruises and scratches, ii 
no permanent injury was inflicted on the players. The mus- 
cles of grammar school boys are not strong enough to admit 
of such violent exercise. Taking up the question of ex- 
pense, he said $1,200 a year was spent on footbail in the Port- 
land high school; enough to hire a good teacher. 

In the grammar school department, Supt. A. A. Badger, of 
Skowhegan, read the first paper on “English.” Supt. F. S. 
Brick, ot Belfast, followed with a paper on “ Higher Mathe- 
matics—How Much?” The speaker showed the difficulties 
in the way of introducing algebra and geometry into the lower 
schools, and then the advantages. Among the difficulties may 
be mentioned the faulty instruction given in the common 
schools in the simpler subjects; where, in many instances, 
everything in the text-book is required in the study of arith- 
metic. The purposes in this teaching of the higher mathe- 
matics in the lower schools are three: First, knowledge; 
second, mental discipline; third, the power of acquiring higher 
knowledge. The amount of knowledge and mental discipline 
received from this mathematical work depends upon the way 
in which it is taught. As regards the power for higher work, 
the exigencies of life at present require much more than was 
demanded in the same position twenty years ago. It is there- 
fore necessary that the grammar school course be enriched. 
How and with what is the question. There is disagreement 
as to how much algebra, but it is generally believed that con- 
crete geometry should be taught as a special study, beginning 
with the seventh grade. 

Other papers were on “ Methods in Geography,” by Prin. 
H. L. Rand, of Auburn, and on “ Examinations—Object, 
Scope, Method,” by Supt. W. H. Winslow, of Bath. 

e afternoon session was devoted to the rural school prob- 
lem. The subject was opened by State Supt. Stetson. ther 
speakers were Supervisor G. H. Martin, of Boston, and Dr. 
ol C. Rounds, of New York. In the evening Dr. Rounds 
delivered an address on “ Lines of Advance in Education.” 

The closing session was held Friday morning. The first 
number on the program was a paper on the Harvard report 
of composition and rhetoric, Ry. Prin. E. P. Sampson, of 
Thornton academy. Following Mr. Sampson, a paper on pri- 
vate schools was read by Prin. F. W. Johnson, of W 


aterville, 
of the Coburn Classical institute. 


Texas Superintendents. 


Temple, Texas.—The meeting of the superintendents, Dec. 
30 and 31, was the largest ever known at the winter session. 
Among the papers was one read by W. S. Sutton, professor 
of pedagogy in the state university, on the subject, “ How 
May We Develop a Stronger Fraternal Spirit Among the 
Teachers?” Fraternity, said Prof. Sutton, will have free course 
among us when, in practice, as well as in theory, we recognize 
the truth that teaching is not a trade, wherein there reigns a 
base commercial spirit. Teaching in America has too many 
of the elements of the mere trade. Should the idea that the 
teacher is to serve not himself, but the children he teaches, 
permeate the rank and file of us pedagogues, merit will deter- 
mine the selection of educational servants. We teachers our- 
selves’ set the standard of qualification, one of which should be 
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unwillingness and incapacity to engage in such fierce compe- 
tition as to degrade our calling and ourselves. 

An indestructible foundation for fraternal feeling is the rec. 
ognition, in word and life, that teaching is a spiritual profes. 
sion, and that its chief function is to increase the spiritual 
power of the race. The practical application of this truth in. 
volves service, self-sacrifice, the giving of ourselves to a ca 
the placing of that cause above any personal or commercial] 
or political interest we may have in education. The idea that 
teaching is distinctively a spiritual profession involves, fur- 
thermore, the principle of co-operation. One working alone 
in a spiritual undertaking accomplishes little; working against 
his fellows, he does nothing worthy to see the light of day; 
working with his fellows, he performs miracles for both them 
and himself. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
A resolution inviting the National Teachers’ 
tion, to meet in Texas mext year; one favoring 
increase in the public fund; for a uniform course of 
study in the county schools; in favor of an amendment to the 
state constitution, authorizing counties to levy special taxes; 
requesting the legislature to appropriate funds for summer 
normal schools. 


following: 
Associa- 


Kansas. 


Topeka, Kan.—One thousand teachers attended the thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of the State Teachers Association in this 
city. The meeting occupied two days, and its principal ses. 
sions were held in Representative hall. New ofticers for the 
coming, year were elected as follows: 

President, John MacDonald, Topeka, editor of the “* West- 
ern School Journal.” 

Vice-presidents, Supt. F. Baker, Norton; Supt. B. B. Bone, 
Howard, and Supt. B. D. Van Ostrand, Marion. 

Executive committee, L. L. L. Hanks, Kansas City; I. L. 
Dayhoff, Hutchinson, and B. B. Bone, Howard. 

Among the distinguished guests of the meeting were Pres. 
E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown university, and Pres. David 
Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford university, both of whom de- 
livered addresses. 

President Peairs, of the State Association, in his annual 
address, said: 

“Tf our state believes the department of schools is one of 
the highest departments of our government, why do we pay 
clerks more than teachers, floorwalkers more than principals, 
and chief cooks more than presidents? 

“ There are many questions demanding our attention. The 
college president says our city schools are breaking down. 
The city superintendent says the same of our county schools. 
The heads of both the city and county schools say the col- 
leges do not meet the requirements, yet all are parts of one 
system. 

“One of the best evidences that the people are awakening 
is the increase of study in subjects of nature. During the im- 
pressionable age pupils should be surrounded by every elevat- 
ing influence. 

“This training must not be limited to those in favored city 
schools, but must go wherever there are children. 


THE MAN SHOULD NOT SINK IN THE TEACHER, 


“ The teacher must be a willing student. Teaching is a per- 
sonal process, where spirit meets spirit, and heart meets heart. 
Methods are not enough. 

“Teachers are too often slaves to their occupation. They 
become depressed and mechanical. Culture is a ripening of 
the soul with association with the best that is said and done. 

“ How many Kansas teachers are dying for want of soul 
food? Teachers must not indifferently remain in pedagogical 
dooryards. Whether in the district school or great univer- 
sity, the teacher does not barter away his manhood. 

“Whether we agree with the views of President Andrews 
or not, he has as much right as any other man to express his 
views. 

“Ts the teacher to be deemed a hired servant? 
teachers will be in greater demand as years go by. 

“Intellectual training in methods never made a teacher or 
caused a failure. The mechanic works with compasses; the 
artist works by intuition. 

“T plead for child culture, because the look of hunger in the 
child for a different culture haunts me. When the pupil gets 
the glimpse of zxsthetic training he then begins to be edu- 
cated, to know that beauty is truth, and truth is beautiful.” 


Trained 


SUGGESTIONS BY SUPERVISOR HAILMAN. 


W. N. Hailman, supervisor of Indian schools, said: 

“ The elementary schools are crippled by too much attention 
to training which will result in pecuniary advantage. 

“We never can introduce the kindergarten in the schools 
when a teacher has seventy pupils in her classes. The teachers 
should pay more attention to one distinct thing. 

“The child should be taught to work with the hand as well 
as with the brain. Geometry and drawing are both beneficial. 
In study and recitations, practical illustrations should be 
given. The reading lessons should be illustrated with draw- 
ings. 
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CHILDREN’S DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 


D. J. E. Minney, of Topeka, spoke thus on “ Defective 
Eyesight in Children ”: 

“The public washbowl and towel make plenty of work for 
the oculists. Eye trouble is contagious, For pupils, 16 years 
of age, to have to study at home, after studying six hours in 
the school, is injurious. 

“An examination of the pupil’s eyes should be made upon 
his entry into every grade. In an hour’s study any teacher 
can learn to give this examination, by the aid of an oculist’s 
chart. 





A. R. Taylor, Pres Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 


“ The lead-pencil should be banished from constant use, and 
the pen and black ink substituted.” 

Prof. M. A. Bailey, of the state normal school, ridiculed the 
ratio method of teaching number. ‘ What we want,” he said, 
“is not a new system, but to build more firmly on the founda- 
tion already laid.” 


SCHOOL SANITATION. 


An important letter on school sanitation, by Dr. H. Z. Gill, 
secretary of the state board of health, was submitted to the 
paveneee by State Supt. Stryker. Among other things, Dr. 

ill said: 

“The three prime considerations, or elements for physical 
development, are air (ventilation), water, and food. In a 
school there are some other questions to be considered, to-wit, 
light, seating, heating, etc. 

“ Ventilation should be such that an abundance of fresh air 
should be admitted of such temperature, such amount, and on 
such plan that the room can be maintained at a suitable deg ee, 
65 to 72 F., during school hours. 

“Teachers should be held strictly accountable for the main- 
tenance of whatever rules their school board may adopt on 
this subject. Negligence, such as opening windows on the 
side of the room toward the direction of the wind, so that the 
cold wind may blow directly upon the children, should be se- 
verely reprimanded. Much, and even fatal, injury has resulted 
from ignorance or carelessness on this subject, upon the part 
of teachers who should know better. It would seem almost 
superfluous at this day to speak of the construction of school 
buildings in reference to complete heating and ventilation. 


BLACKBOARDS. 


“No blackboard should be used that will become slick and 

shiny, reflecting unpleasantly the light into the eyes of the pu- 

ils when using it. Neither should a blackboard be placed 
ween two windows which are near together.” 

A bulletin of the Tennessee state board of health says: 

_ “The color of school exercise boards is a matter of great 
importance, but has been strangely neglected. For, from 
time immemorial, it has been a fact of common knowledge, 
even among uneducated people, that black is the worst color 
for the eyes; hence, it has long been a custom with tailors to 
charge more for making a black suit of clothes than for any 
other color. For many years we have given school-room hy- 
giene much special study, and have long taught, by word and 
pen, that school exercise boards should not be black. 

“The best color for such boards is some shade of cream 
white, a dead surface of soft, mellow tint, varied in its degrees 
of whiteness to suit the quality and quantity of light afforded. 

“The crayons for such exercise boards, for ordinary daily 
use, should be of a clear sky-blue color; the extra colors, a 
canary orange and a clear dark green.” 


WINDOWS. 
“ The- most essential thing in a public school is sufficient 
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light. And one of the conditions on which the committee 
based their judgment was: ‘In each class-room the window 
space should not be less than one-fourth of the floor space, -_ 
the distance of the desk most remote from the window should 
not be more than one and one-half times the height of the top 
of the window from the floor.’ 

“Farther: ‘The best light for working purposes comes 
from above, and is nearly white.’ This suggests two points: 
Height of window and depth of room. The windows should 
reach to the ceiling, ‘ within six inches of the ceiling.’ And 
they should not be low enough to let light fall upon the face 
horizontally. This arrangement illuminates the ceiling on the 
one hand, and prevents, on the other, the annoying and injur- 
ious effects of light falling directly upon the eyes. 


TEACHERS SHOULD BE EXAMINED IN SUCH MATTERS. 


“ Every teacher should be required to show, in the exami- 
nation, whether sufficient knowledge has been acquired on 
ventilation and lighting of the school-room, as well as in arith- 
metic, etc., formerly considered as almost sufficient. 

“ One more point respecting the windows: It would be bet- 
ter, as a general rule, not to have curtains rolling up and down 
from the top, but rather rolling from the bottom. 

“ Water supplied at the school should be pure beyond ques- 
tion. Pure water is more likely to be furnished in cities from 
public water supply than in the country from wells. But still, 
it a subject demanding attention. 

“ A school sanitary inspector should be appointed by every 
school board of cities of the first and of the second class in the 
state.” 





South Dakota. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—The greatest meeting yet held of the 
South Dakota Educational Association has just closed its 
three-days’ sessions here. About 700 teachers were in attend- 
ance, and many able papers were read. The most. important 
work was the adoption of a report of the local committee of 
ten, outlining a course of study in the high schools for the en- 
suing year. The principles finally adopted, after much discus- 
sion, as underlying the prepared course of study, are given, in 
part, as follows: 

First, the committee aims, first of all, to set forth courses 
best adapted to fit the student for the duties of life, believing 
that the best fitting for life, ought to be the best preparation 
for college. 

Twenty periods per week in five studies are recommended as 
the regular requirements. 

The principle of work continued over a longer period of 
time with less frequent periods, rather than the condensing of 
the work into a shorter time by more frequent periods, is re- 
commended. 

In the present stage of educational development in the state, 
in the formulation of courses, an attempt should be made to 
unify class work, so far as it can be done without serious sac- 
rifice of pedagogical principles. 

The formal study of economics in the secondary schools is 
not favored, but some of the more important and practical fea- 
tures should be taught in connection with civics, social and 
political history. 

All high school diplomas should show distinctly upon their 
faces the extent and character of the course completed. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the function of second- 
ary education should be the proper fitting of boys and girls 
for the actual duties of life, rather than preparing them for en- 
trance to college. 

In closing the report, the committee declared that it had 
kept in mind the findings of the National Committee of Ten, 
and that it had “ refused to sacrifice pedagogical principles, in 
the proposed course, to meet the utilitarian demand that is 
clamoring for what is called ‘practical’ forms of education. 
It is believed that the function of education is not to fit boys 
and girls for the work of the store or shop, or the farm, or any 
definite calling in life, but to give them such intellectual train- 
ing and such an equipment of knowledge that they shall have 
the power to meet and grapple successfully with the complex 
and varied problems of actual life as they shall arise in their 
experiences. The state has no more right to tax its citizens 
for the education of children in the practical arts of life, by 
which they shall become mere bread winners, than it has to 
tax its citizens for the clothing and food of the boys and girls 
who are receiving the benefits of public education. The aim 
of education should be the highest development of intellectual. 
moral, and spiritual power of pupils.” 


THE TEACHER'S QUALIFICATIONS. 


An address of much general interest was delivered by Rev. 
W. I. Graham, D.D., at the closing session, on the “ Qualifica- 
tions of Teachers.” Among other things, Dr. Graham said: 

“Were I to name a weakness in the public school system 
that is most vital, I would mention a lack of a strong public 
sentiment, uniformly manifest in both rural districts, villages, 
and towns, demanding high-grade instruction and material 
equipment commensurate with the grade of instruction. Such 
high demand and readiness to furnish liberal support would 
soon realize a rapid approach to the ideal teacher in scholastic 
and professional attainments. ; 

“There is an imperative demand for a campaign of educa- 
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tion for a more ‘liberal support of the schools. Teachers are 
required: to read magazines and books, that they may keep 
abreast with the advanced thought on education, while the 
patrons of the schools are left without any provision for their 
proper information concerning their opportunities, privileges, 
and responsibilities in relation to general education; No other 
profession is so dependent upon the attitude of the public as 
_ that of teaching. 

“There should be some systematic effort made to bring to 
the notice of all citizens the full and frank discussion of the 
defects and remedies in our educational system. I would sug- 
gest one feasible remedy: Centralize for school purposes until 
enough pupils are included to give full employment and good 
wages to well-qualified teachers; build a good school-house, 
ae sheds or barns for the teams of pupils who must drive. 

etter pay transportation than continue so many schools with 
so few pupils and such inferior teachers.” 

In closing, Dr. Graham said: 

“The indispensable and highest qualification of the teacher 
is love for the vocation and the pupils. This heart element is 
insisted upon. 

“Some teachers have fair success with limited attainments 
in subject-matter and no professional training, but they could 
be much more successful through special training. 

“TI note also the emphasis put upon the study of psychology: 
there is need of some psychology in preparation for all profes- 
sions. Common life calls for it. Literature demands it. All 
realms of mental activity require it. 

“Teaching should be so guarded at its entrance as to 
make it, both in name and fact, a profession. The profession 
calls for the preparation equivalent to that furnished by the 
college or university.” 


SPEAKERS AND SUBJECTS. 


Pres. Edwin Oakes, of Huron, called the convention to 
order and introduced Rev. W. H. Jordan, who delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome, which was responded to by Prof. E. T. 
Fitch, of Aberdeen. State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Frank Crane made a pleasing address. A strong plea for 
libraries in the country schools was made by Supt. T. A. Cris- 
man, of Spink. Prof. J. G. Schellinger, of Bowdle, spoke abl 
on the necessity of normal training. He was followed by J. 
A. Ross, of Valley Springs, on “ Patriotism in the Schools,” 
Mrs. Lizzie D. Loughlin, of Blunt. on “ Poor Spelling,” and 
Prof. R. R. Larkin, of Wolsey. Miss Margaret Smith, of 
Sioux Falls, read a paper on “ Music as an Educational Fac- 
tor,” and Prof. E. J. Vert, of Yankton. a paper on the “ Mini- 
mum Professional equirements of a Teacher.” 

At the business sessions. Prof. H. E. French, of Elk Point, 
was elected president for the snsuing vear: Miss Jennie H. Ru- 
dolph. of Canton, secretarv: and Mrs. M. J. Turney, of 
Plankinton, treasurer. Redfield was selected as the next meet- 
ing place of the association. 


Oklahoma. 


El Reno, O. T.—The following officers were elected by the 
Territorial Teachers’ Association which met here Dec. 29 and 30. 


Presijent—Prof. E. E. Murdaugh, of the Territorial normal schoo). 

First Vice-President—George W. Durham, of Alva. 

Second Vice-President—H. C. Fellows, of Cherokee. 

Third Vice-President—W. A. Delzell, of Jefferson. 

Secretary—W., N. Ric», of Norman. 

Treasurer—G. E. Morrow, Stillwater. 

Executive Committee—L. W. Baxter, Guthrie; B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma 
City ; H. H. Kellogg, El Reno. 


The subject exciting most interest and discussion was the paper 
of Prof. F. S. Elder, of the normal university, on “The Causes 
of Failure in Arithmetic Study.” Prof. Eider has adopted the 
novel plan of sending out a list of some thirty questions to pupils 
throughout the territory, requesting answers upon the success or 
failure of their teachers in presenting arithmetic. Each student 
was warned against letting his likes or dislikes prejudice his an- 
swers, and was asked to give his present opinion as he best re- 
membered, concerning eight of his previous teachers. Some of 
the results of this unique investigation are here tabulated : 





PUPILS DISCUSS THEIR TEACHERS. 


“Nine hundred and aor teachers were thus reported 
on, with average results as follows: 

“* (a) Number of male teachers, 4553 female, 517. 

“(b) Those who were ‘liked’ of the total. 79.3 per cent.; of 
the males, 80.9 per cent., of the females, 78 per cent. 

“(c) Those ‘not understanding arithmetic well enough to teach 
it properly,’ total, 20.3 per cent.; male, 18.6 per cent , female, 21.9 

r cent. 

““(d) Those unable to ‘make things plain so you could under- 
stand why they were so,’ total, 25.8 per cent.; males, 24.4 per 
cent., females 27 per cent. 

“(e) Those insisting on accuracy in your work, total, 67.3 per 
cent.; males, 69.4 per cent., females, 65.3 per cent. 

“(f) Those who ‘made you work by rules without analyzing 
much,’ total, 50.7 per cent.; males, 46.6 per cent., females, 54-3 per 
cent. 

“(g) Those insisting largely on full analysis, total, 52.9 per 

nt.; males, 54.4 per cent., females, 51.5 per cent. 

“th) Those who could, themselves, analyze'well, total, 74.2 per 
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cent.; males, 75.6 per cent , females, 72.8 per cent. 
i) Those who did so frequently, ‘to show you how and why,’ 
, 62 per cent.; males, 62.6 per cent., females, 61.5 per cent. 
“(j) Those who helped too much ‘so as to injure your self-re- 
liance,’ total, 16.8 per cent. 
“(k) Teaching in town, 61.2 per cent. in country, 38.8 per 
cent. 


THE TEACHER WHO HELPED MOST AND THE TEACHER 
WHO HELPED LEAST. 


“The teacher ‘who helped you most’ and the teacher ‘ who 
helped you least,’ were similarly tabulated, though without dis- 
tinction as to sex. These are reported together for comparison— 
the first figures and per cents. referring to the ones who helped 
most. 

“(a) Number reported, 147 ; 130. 

“*(b) Those who were liked, 90.5 per cent.; 50.8 per cent. 

“(c) Those not understanding arithmetic well enough to teach 
it properly, 10.9 per cent.; 41.5. 

“‘(d) Those unable ‘to make things plain so you could under- 
stand why they were so,’ 12.3 per cent. 54.8 per cent. 

“(e) Those insisting on accuracy, 80.4 per cent.; 48.4 per cent. 

“(f) Those who ‘made you work by rules without analyzing 
much,’ 42 per cent.; 55.8 per cent. 

“(g) Those insisting on full analysis. 70.9 per cent.; 40.1 per 
cent. 

“(h) Those who could themselves analyze well, 88 per cent.; 
44.2 per cent. 

“(i) Those who did so frequently to show you how and why, 
80.1 per cent.; 34.6 pe cent. ‘ 

‘“*(j) Those who helped too much so as to injure your self-reli- 
ance, 23.1 per cent.; 20.5 per cent. 

“ The first set of per cents. is based on 147; the second on 130. 
There is much food for rumination in the comparisons here af- 
forded.” 


THE PUPILS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


Prof. Elder thus comments from the student’s point of view : 

“ Now I shall give a brief summary of opinions and suggestive 
remarks gathered from the lists in answer to my questions. This 
may be termed the students’ point of view. 

“* My fourth teacher tangled things;’ my sixth untangled 
them. Explain examples with smaller ones of the same kind. 
Teachers of district schools should be graded on their ability to 
analyze. This can be done at normals. A teacher who can get 
only a third-grade certificate on the present basis ought not to be 
allowed to teach in any school. Make pupils think more for 
themselves. I was taught to depend too much uponrules. Have 
teachers better qualified in analysis. Leave out impossible and 
impracticable problems. I think country teachers unqualified 
for their work. Written analysis helps me most. Have the stu- 
dent student study analysis. Stop recitation in time to explain 
the advance lesson. Have books without answers; teach the stu- 
dent to reason for himself. The student’s deficiency results more 
from lack of competent instruction at the time of laying the foun- 
dation of mathematics than from lack of natural ability. The 
memory is taxed by rule-learning and the reason is not devel- 
oped. Have only competent teachers, especially in the early 
stages. Too much ‘because the rule says so’ work; too little 
reason. Teachers should illustrate more, pay less attention to 
rules and more to principles, and become more familiar with the 
subject. Teach pupils to think rather than to solve problems. 
Teach more of the why; require more engage | don’t help the 
pupil too much. Have more mental work. Reason more and 
drop the rules; spoil the rod. Don’t give long lessons. Use a 
club. Let pupils reason for their rule. Use common senses and 
be accurate. Get an arithmetic without rules. Make students 
think more; help them less. Never tell a pupil how unless he 
positively cannot do it. Take more time to explain new princi- 
ples. Let the teachers be better in mathematics. Of my eleven 
teachers only one was really good in arithmetic; two were fairly 
good; if the rest knew much about it they never impressed me 
with the fact. I never cared for arithmetic until my sixth year, 
when I was made to reason everything for myself. Let the pupil 
study more, and so on, 

“He must be an ideal teacher or aconfirmed egotist who can- 
not find suggestions helpful to his work in this view of himself 
and his noth as seen through the pupil’s eye.” 





Meetings of Colored Teachers. 


The Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association began its third 
annual session December 29. Among the papers read before the 
association were the following: “Institutes and Associations,” 
N. G. Fulbright; “Is it Possible for Colored Teachers to Attain 
the Same Proficiency in Grade Work as the White Teachers; If 
Not, What Alternative Should Be Chosen?” N. T. Green; 
“What Can We Doto Obtain County Supervision ?” A. E. Redd; 
“ What We Can Doto Establish Libraries in. Rural Schools,” 
William Moore. 

The officers of the association are: G. H. Lincoln Nelson of 
Seymour, president; Ben F. Adams of Springhelt. correspond- 
ing secre ; Miss Georgia Schultz of Springfield, treasurer ; 
and Miss Maude F. Limbacker of Lebanon, secretary. 





Medical men say rheumatism is the forerunner of heart dis- 
ene: = igle Sarsaparilla cures rheumatism by its: action on 
the blood. a ie 
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Interesting Notes. 


Bicycling. 

Since the bicycle supplies exercise which 
can be taken easily, it will be well to in- 
quire what else it will do for the rider. It 
is not too much to claim for the wheel that 
itis the great “all round” exerciser. To 
pedal well requires a great deal of ankle 
motion, and also develops and hardens 
the muscles of the leg and calf as nothing 
else will; all the muscles of the back are 
strengthened and hardened by it, and those 
of the chest and arms are also greatly ben- 
efited. If an upright position, or even a 
partially upright position, be maintained, 
the lungs will be greatly benefited. Riding 
gives a good “wind” to aman. Smokers, 
and those who drink, can easily be picked 
out of a number of riders when it comes to 
a hill or a hard journey. They are puffed 
and blown. Riding also develops the 
senses. You cannot let your wheel stop 
without its falling over. It will not stand 
of itself. Never mind how well you ride, 
how long you have ridden, it has to be bal- 
anced. Some riders do this better than 
others; but however well it is done, there 
is the union between man and wheel, -and 
they become as one, with the wheel as 
ruler. What it dictates, that is done by 
the rider. The sense of touch becomes so 
sensitive that-almost unconsciously a rider 
steers from obstacles and shapes his course 
properly. The brain, which, of course, is 
responsible for it all, is quickened. It is 
always ready for emergencies, and by quick 
and resolute action is able to get its owner 
out of many holes, which were it to hesitate 
a fraction of asecond, the consequences 
would be serious. 

Few can be healthy without exercise. 
‘Many are unhealthy for lack of it. Many 
also do not get the full benefit of their 
health, because the muscles of their bodies 
are unevenly developed. Let these seri- 
ously consider if they would not be much 
benefited by riding a wheel. It harms so 
few that it is almost possible to say that it 
benefits all —Exchange. 


The Sinai Railroad. 


A railroad to Sinai is one of the latest 
proposals of a group of enterprising finan- 
ciers—not simply to the foot of the mount 
where the Israelites stood trembling and 
afraid, but to the very top of the mount 
itself. Such a road ae. have a strong 
attraction for tourists. Every one who 


Pears’ 


skin- 





“Beauty is but 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. In- 
stead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain, 

“There is no _ beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especiall 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. : 
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fants and children 
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goes to Palestine will want to go to the top 
of Sinai also. A despatch from London 
says: The mountain is only accessible on 
one side. A depot will be erected near 
the spot where a stone cross was placed 
by the Russian Empress Helena, and 
where, according to tradition, Moses stood 
when receiving the Commandments. The 
railroad will also pass the cave in which 
the prophet Elijah remained in hiding 
while fleeing from the priests of Baal. 


The Present Prevalence of LaGrippe. 


“The following suggestions will be of 
value at this season. The pains of acute 
influenza are something indescribable, es- 
pecially when sesocionel with high temper- 
ature. Clinical reports verify the value of 
antikamnia in controlling the neuralgic and 
muscular pains, as well as the fever. In fact, 
antikamnia may now be called the sine qua 
non in the treatment of this disease and its 
troublesome sequelz. 

Tablets mark the most approved form of 
medication, especially as they insure accur- 
acy of dosage and protection against sub- 
stitution. To secure celerity of effect, 
always instruct that tablets be crushed be- 
fore taking. All Antikamnia Tablets bear 
the monogram AK.” 


Old Point Comfort and Washington. 


Personaliy-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


The second of the present series of four- 
day tours to Old Point Comfort and Wash- 
ington under the Personally-Conducted 
Tourist System of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will leave New York Saturday, Janu 
ary 29. The party will travel by the Cape 
Charles Route to Old Point Comfort, where 
one day will be spent; thence by boat up 
the Potomac to Washington, spending two 
days at that point. Round-trip rate, includ- 
ing transportation, meals en route, trans- 
fers, hotel accommodations, berth on steam- 
er, and all necessary expenses, $22.00 from 
New York; $21.00 from Trenton; $19.50 
from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates 
from other points. Ata slight additional 
expense tourists can extend the trip to Vir- 

inia Beach, with accommodations at the 
rincess Anne Hotel. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding one and three-fourths days’ board 
at that place, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold 
in connection with this tour atrate of $16.00 
from New York,$15.00 from Trenton, $14.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information, apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1106 
Broadway, New York; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


The Smallest Post-Office in the World. 


The smallest, simplest, and best pro- 
tected post-office in the world is in the 
straits of Magellan, and has been there for 
many years. Itconsists of a small painted 
keg or cask, and is chained to the rocks of 
the extreme cape, in a manner so that it 
floats free, opposite Terra del Fuego. Each 








— ship sends a boat to take letters 
out and put others in. This curious post- 
office is unprovided with a post master, and 
is, therefore, under the protection of all the 
navies of the world. Never in the history 
of this unique “ office” have its privileges 
been abused. 


Washington and His Friends. 

Mrs. Martha Littlefield Phillips contri- 
butes to the January “ Century ” a chapter 
of “Recollections of Washington and his 
Friends,” as preserved in the . of 
General Nathaniel Greene. Mrs. Phillips 
was the adopted child, and for many years 
the constant companion, of her grand- 
mother Cornelia, next to the youngest 
daughter of General Greene. From the 
lips of her grandmother, who died during 
the civil war, the author heard many nar- 
ratives of Revolutionary times. Cornelia 
Greene visited the Washingtons at Mount 
Vernon, when she was a little girl, and later 
she spent two winters with the president 
and his wife at Philadelphia. Her family 
was also on intimate terms with Lafayette, 
and she knew many of the most prominent 
men in Revolutionary history. The recol- 
lections are given as nearly as possible in 
her own words. 
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Thin Blood 


®@ Where the blood loses its 
® intense red—grows thin and 
® watery, as in anemia, there is ¥ 
* ‘a constant feeling of exhaus- % 
® tion, a lack of energy—vitality % 
' and the spirits depressed. 


> Scott’s Emulsion 


® of Cod-liver Oil with H 
® phosphites of Lime and . 
® is peculiarly adapted to correct @ 
® this condition. The cod-liver j 
® oil, emulsified to an exquisite ¥ 
® fineness, enters the blood direct ¢ 
m and feeds its every corpuscle, 

® restoring the naturalcolorand $ 
® giving vitality to the whole ¥ 
® system. The hypophosphites § 
P reach the brain and nerve ¥ 
® centres and add their strength- ¢ 
m® ening and beneficial effect. 
i <4 —_ have left your % 
chee you are growing § 
thin _ meee —_ on 
work, or if age is beginning ; 
to tell, use TT’S Emul- 
sion, 

Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion. 


All druggists; 50c. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 


Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the | 


beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

Give this new Oil atrial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle -- a flat, oval one --bears our name as agents. 
in peforated letters at Lottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & C>., New York. 


ILLINOIS 
STUD Medical College 
Medicine —the Chicago Summer School 
during 


of Medicine. A regular Med- 
the 
Summer. 





from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
Twenty Professors. Excellent 
clinics. Weill-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs one- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
Co-educational. Recognized 

the Illinois State Board of 

Health. Apply to 
W.F.Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
or H. H. Brown, M. D., Sec’y. 
103 State St., Chicago. 


HIGHEST GRADE 
Refracting and Reflecting 


TELESCOPES. 


Educational Telescopes at special 
school prices. Sizes from 3 inches 
pe og at $15, u Send for Cir 
culars. 





leges and Universities. 


Y LOHMANN BROS., 


Greenville, 0. 









SIBLE # cuFFs. 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
——-, am, Lay and Tradesmen. 


enkind: They keep 
their anetr’ shape, oil i x: wilt. Both sides are 


fining Pe Reotty bs nde a —y~\ 7 
e r y laundere: 
tor TO BE WASHED. 
wear, reverse, and then discard. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
Ifnot found =aHe stores, send six cents for 
sample collar aming size and style 


d cuffs, ni 
Reversible Collar Co, 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CRE A OR MAGICAL 


9 BEAUTIFIER, 
Puntries as WELL AS BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. 
No OTHER COSMETIC WILL Do IT. 

Bemeres Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 


and 
and every blemish 





rt 

rations.” Qne bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
uous aor without inary to to the ny 


FERD T. oer es. Fro 

For sale tty Fancy Goods Di Beaters 
throughout he te 8., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy's, Stern’s, 
Bhrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods lers. 

Sa Beware of imitations. 


1,000 Reward for 
me. 


ical College, holding sessions | 


Large Rquatorials for Col- | 


| The Biglow Papers. 


| The Biglow Papers deserve to be con- | 
| sidered, says J. S. Tunison in the Decem- 
ber “Atlantic.” They were not exotic. 
| They grew right out of the soil upon which 
the struggle culminated that had absorbed | 
the activities of the whole English-speaking 
race. They are as real to one member of | 
that race as to another. Just for the rea- 
son thatin the midst of a civil conflict with | 
its factional and dispersive tendencies the | 
|highest flights of poesy were impossible, | 
the poet was artistically right in turning | | 
back to the ways and language of common | 
life. He has given the passion as well as | 
the humor of his time. He enables his | 
|readers to live over again a period which, 
| when it can be seen in its entirety, without | 
the distractions that were merely incidental | 
to it, will stand out as the characteristic | 
part of the nineteenth century, embodying | 
in its results all those individual and na- | 
tional aspirations which were hardly more | 
than words when the century began. Who- | 
ever returns to the study of that period will | 
find the details wherever he may, but he | 
can always vitalize them with the reath of | 
Lowell’s poem.—* Atlantic.” 


} 


Bronchitis.—Sudden changes of the weath- | 
er cause Bronchial Troubies. “ Brown's | 
Bronchial Troches”’ will give effective re- | 
lief. 

Florida, 
Personally-Conducted Tour v‘a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 


With its matchless climate, its orange | 
zroves, its rivers and lakes, its boating and 
sathing, its fishing and hunting, and its | 
primeval forests, Florida presents unrivaled | 
attractions for the valetudinarian, the lover | 
of nature, the sportsman, and the explorer. | 

The first Jacksonville tour of the season | 

|via the Pennsylvania Railroad, allowing | 
two weeks in Florida, leaves New York by | | 
special train Tuesday, January 25. Ex-| 
|cursion tickets, including railway” trans- | 
a. Pullman accommodations (one | 
erth), and meals em ravte in both direc- | 
tions while traveling on the special train, 

| will be sold at the following rates: New | 
| York, $50.00: Philadelphia, $48.00; Can- 
| andaigua, $52.85; Erie, $54.85; Wilkes- 
| barre, $50.35; Pittsburg, $53.00; and at 
| proportionate rates from other points. 


FACTS ABOUT HEALTH 


It is Easy to Keep Well if We Know 
How— Some of the Conditions Neces. 
sary to Perfect Health. 

The importance of maintaining good 
health is easily understood, and it is 
really a simple matter if we take a cor- 
rect view of the conditions required. 
In perfect health the stomach promptly 
digests food. The blood is employed to 
carry nourishment to the organs, nerves, 
muscles and tissues which need it, 
The first great essential for good health, 
therefore, is pure, rich blood. No medi- 
cine has such a record of cures as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it is because it is the one 
true blood purifier. Hundreds of people 
are alive and well today who would have 
been in their graves had they not taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is depended upon 
as a family medicine by thousands. 


are the ‘only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills witn H00a’s Sarsaparilia. 
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a@ great convenience to go rake over wa ee 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth A worn Shes Shes and 424 Sts., 
aaa 3 Depot, New York. 
ae row and t 
ae ty pty. St. Deverne free. 


: ep ed mire fons he End of Yeur Journ 
» Rooms » $I ‘00 per day and Upwards. 
GS PSOGusEecace 





THE PRESENT ¢ GE SCHOOL 
DESK COMPANY, paying ¢ for the 
insertion of a one-fourth-page advertise- 
ment in the fifty consecutive issues of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL during the year, does 
not expect on that account to be in receipt 
of innumerable letters from School Boards 





For tickets, itineraries, and full inferma- | Saying, “I saw your advertisement in THE 


| tion apply to ticket agents ; 
|1196 Broadway, New York; or address 
| Geo. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


| 


Under heading “King Cotton,” a very | 


Tourist Agent, | SCHOOL JOURNAL. What will it cost, etc.’ 


This firm finds a more generous reward 
when bold and truthful announcements 
burn the names and advantages of their 
| desks, etc , into the brain of school men 
every where, and when a new school build- 


| unique object lesson is advertised on page | ing is built or new furniture or supplies are 


|63 for only 10 cents, postpaid. 


The Standard Literature Series, issued 
| by the University Publishing Co., 43 East 
roth, New York, now includes 28 numbers. 
The latest issue is Scott’s “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” (Scottish Hist ry). Cooper's 
“ Last of the Mohicans” will be ready in 
February. Other volumes which will soon 
be ready are the “ The Yemassee,” by Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms; “ Westward Ho!” 
by Charles Kingsley; “Black Beauty,” 
* Arabian Nignts,” (selections); ‘Pilgrim’s 





Progress,” (condensed): ‘“ Silas Marner,” 
George Eliot; ‘“ Last Days o: Pompeii,” 
Bulwer ; and several others 


Send for complete list with contents. 


| needed said school men are so imbued, so 
| saturated with the knowledge of the merits 
| of the desks, etc., of said firm that they in- 
| sist upon their purchase, perhaps at higher 
prices. It is in this burning the name of 
——_————— upon the brain of the educa- 
tional lederas of merica tl} at THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL does its perfect work. But to 
reap results, it is necessary that the adver 
tiser shall be a really enterprising firm with 
good goods, and present only truthful 
claims. 
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Soencl) 
Constable KoCo.| 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics. — 


SPRING, 1898. 
Plaid and Check Zephyrs 


of the celebrated manufacture of 
David & John Anderson. 


French Pique, White and Colored. 
Figured and Striped Swiss. 


FRERES KOECHLIN’S 


Printed Satin Stripe Organdie and 
Africaine. 


Jroadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








HORSE BRAND 





This celebrated brand of 


Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sold in every state and territory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
our great warehouses. 
We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented. 
Men’s suits, $4.00 to $15.00; Boys’ suits 


$3.00 to $10.00. Men’s pants Tic to $4.00. 
Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


WHITE CITY TAILORs, 
217 to 221 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Home Exercise |< 


is required by all who lead an in- 
door or entary lite; school 
teachers, bookkeepers, etc. No 
apparatus for home exercising 
covers the field so thoroughly as 
our Chest Weights. By simply 
following the chart furnished with 
~each machine +1] the muscles of 
@i the be dy may beeasik - nd pleas- 

ant y exercised, ard with suffi- 
? cient variations in the movements 
to relieve it of monotony. 

Single and Double Arm Chest 
Weights from $7.50 upward, 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Sweaters and Ath'etic 

Outfits and Supplies of every description. 
Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue now ready. 


A.G. Spalding & Bros Spalding-Bidwell Co 


226-130 Nassau St. 29, 31, 33 W. 42d St, 


























END for THE BosToON COLLECTION 
S oF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. A cloth 
bound book of 124 pages, containing 
sixty-two, carefully selected and interest- 
ing stories. - Price by mail 60 cents. 


Beauty, Utility, and Value 


Are happily combined in Hood’s Sarsa- 
arilla Coupon Calendar for 1898. The 
|lovely child’s head in an embossed gold 
frame, surrounded by sprays of flowers in 
mosaic, the harmonious pad in blue with 
be ew figures, and the Coupons by means of 
which many valuable books and other arti- 
cles may be obtained, make up the most 
desirable Calendar we have ever seen. The 
first coupon article is Hood’s Practical 
Cook’s Book, a handsome, useful volume 
of 350 pages. Ask your druggist for Hood’s 
Coupon Calendar, or send 6 cents in stamps 
for one to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Japan as a Naval Power. 


The Western powers are beginning to 
view Japan's activity in navy building with 
amazement. A generation ago she had lit- 
erally no navy. Even at the beginning of 
the last war with China, her modern equip- 
ment was confined almost exclusively to a 
half dozen unarmored cruisers—the best of | 

their class, to be sure—and fifteen gun-| 
boats. The war brought many substantial 

additions to her navy, and now she has no | 
less than forty-eight sea-going vessels in| 
commission, including two first-class bat-| 
tle ships of 12,800 tons each. These figures, | 
are not so imposing, absolutely sconiional 
except as an evidence of quick growth; | 
but the additional modern war-vessels that 

Japan is building in England, Sanne, | 
and the United States are of such m 
tude and excellent construction that ir. | 
Charles A. Cramp, our own famous ship | 
builder, pronounces Japan’s progress to be | 

more notable than that of any other coun- | 

try in the world, except England.—* Scrib- | 
ner’s.’ 








Taylor university, through the efforts of | | 
Professor Clippinger, will soon be equipped | 
with a powerful astronomical telescope | 
complete with observatory. The instru-| 
ment, a 10-inch Equatorial, is from the 
shops of Lohmann Bros., Greenville, O. 


California. 
Personally-Condueted Tour via Penn-| 
sylvania Railroad. 


American and especially trans-continen- 
tal travel has been revolutionized by Se | 
Personally-Conducted Tours of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. California, the “land 
of promise,” the dream of the tourist, has 
been made easily and comfortably accessi- 
ble. Through trains of palatial appoint- 
ments run between the Xtantic and the 
Pacific, affording ample opportunity to 
visit the most interesting points en route, 
and insuring a degree of comfort and spe- 
cial attention not otherwise attainable. The 
next tour to California under this matchless 
system will leave New York, Philadelphia. 
and Pittsburg Thursday, January 27, visit- 
ing St. Louis, El] Paso, San Diego, River- 
~ e, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa Bar- 

rg Monterey, San Francisco, Salt Lake 

ity, Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs 

i Manitou, Denver, &c. Round-trip 
x ona including transportation, meals, car- 
:~ e drives, hotel accommodations, and 

ullman accommodations, en route, and 
— berth Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco, and transportation in California, 
$310.00 from all stations east of Pittsburg; 
with hotel accommodations, meals, trans- 
fers, and carriage drives through Cali- 
fornia for four weeks, $125.00 additional. 
An experienced chaperon will accompany 
the party for the benefit of the lady 
tourists. 

For itineraries and full information, ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 4 

roadway, New York ; or address Geo 
Boyd. Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Wuring the Teething Period. 
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This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


CREATEST INDUCEM NTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 
with $5, $7 and $'C 
FREE orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 

Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound . 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


you may select—“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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CYR READERS 


NOW READY: 


The Children’s Fourth Reader 


By ELLEN M. CYR. 





Cloth. 388 Pages. Fully Illustrated. For Introduction, 60 Cents. 


T HE CHILDREN’S FOURTH READER has been prepared on the same 
lines as the Second and Third Readers. The plan adopted in the previous 


Readers, of making boys and girls acquainted with a few of our great 





authors, is continued in this book. Sketches of Hawthorne, Dickens, Scott, 
Tennyson, and Irving, are introduced, amply illustrated with portraits and pic- | 
tures of the homes of these authors. Choice selections have also been made 
from the good writers, like Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Spofford, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, R. L. 


Warner, Mrs. Ewing, and other authors whose writings are especially interesting 


Eugene Field, 


Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs. Stevenson, C. D. 


and instructive to pupils as Fourth Reader grade. The book is fully illustrated 
with vignette portraits of the authors chosen, besides many original illustra- 


tions, based upon the text and designed especially for this book. 


Descriptive circulars of the Cyr Readers sent, postpaid, to any address, 
cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas. 
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ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


By CHARLES Lamb. Selections edited by Caroline. L. Crew, Friends School, 
Wilmington, Del. This is the thirty-fifth volume in 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


This Series is distinguished for its careful, judicious and scholarly editing, the 
excellence of its mechanical execution, and the low price of the different volumes. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


68 Chauncy St., 


“a SEN 
BREATH Peart 
Good for Yor una and Ola 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


o-t1 East Sixteenth St., New York. Boston. 378-388 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 
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The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


RicHarp A, McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000, 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head Office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
Subjects, Suited to the use 
of Teachers in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 





Circular on Application. 


WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 








AN IMPROVEMENT AFFIXED ONLY TO 


THESMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


SEND FOR NEW ART CATALOGUE 


™E SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO 


SYRACUSE NEW-YORK,U.S 
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“‘Up-State Teachers” Not Wanted. 


About everybody knows that the Democratic party 
was victorious at the last election in this city, and that 
the consolidation causing Greater New York went in- 
to effect at the beginning of 1898, so that the new 
mayor has power over an immense field. It appears, 
too, that he is opposed to the appointment of out-of- 
city men and women to places in the educational sys- 
tem. To President Hubbell, of the board of educa- 
tion, he said: “If I had the power I would remove 
every one of your up-state teachers; there is enough 
intellegence in New York to furnish all the teachers 
we need without going outside for them.” 

It will.hardly be credited that this can be the creed 
of the chief officer of this great city. If he had 
charged that the present board of education had ap- 
pointed incompetent men or women, every one would 
have applauded’ his determination to remove them, 
but the only fault he finds with the board is that the 
appointees were not residents of the city. Zhe Journal 
has had occasion from time to time to find fault with 
certain places, usually small towns, for announcing 
this as a rule of action. The only question should 
be one of fitness for the duties to be performed. 

The mayor further declared: “If I find that I have 
the power to remove you (the board of education) I 
will do it if for no other reason than that you went 
out of town for teachers.” But preachers, physicians, 
lawyers as well as men in all other callings who have 
merit, are welcome here without reference to their 
birthplaces. President Low, of Columbia university, 
President McCracken, of New York university, are 
two examples—hundreds could be found. In short, 
the rule Mayor Van Wyck sets up is a narrow one, un- 
worthy of New York, unworthy of the century. and dis- 
couraging to the profession of teaching. 

There have been many heavy weights laid on the 
teaching profession—the law has forbidden the prac- 
tice of nepotism ; has commanded generous prepara- 
tion ; has established schools for the study of educa- 
tion, and has increased the paltry sum once doled out 
as supposed remuneration for patiently giving instruc- 
tion in buildings wholly unsuited, in very many cases. 
At last the teachers began to feel that recognition 
awaited those who devoted themselves to earnest 
study of foundation principles and became skilful in 
applying them. Men and women of superior brains 
began to make the study of education a life business, 
and a new life was apparent; boards of education be- 
gan to search for highly qualified men and women, ir- 
respective of their birthplaces ; thousands of instances 
could be cited in addition to the two prominent ones 
given above, in which this feature was wholly disre- 
garded. 

Hence the announcement of what Mayor Van Wyck 
considers a qualification of an educator who applies 
for a position in the great city of New York will create 
disappointment and chagrin in all who have been 
hopeful of the progress of what Henry Ward Beecher 


Greater New York Supplement 
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called the “ New Profession ;” it will chill the new ef- 
forts that have begun to be made right here in the 
metropolis, for one will read between the lines; he 
will see there that political influence will prove an im- 
portant factor in appointments, hereafter. It will be 
remembered that the members of the New York board 
of education are appointed by the mayor, henceforth, 
only those who can claim to belong to the city need 
expect appointment. 

The teachers of New York are, in general, a highly 
qualified body of men and women, but they are not 
narrow in their views; they want the best possible 
done for the usefulnéss of the schools and the upbuild- 
ing of the profession. This determination of the 
mayor has not emanated from them, and is not an ex- 
pression of their wishes. It is not inconsonance with 
the spirit of the times, it is not a rule that will be ob- 
served beyond the term of office of the present incum- 
bent of the mayor’s chair. The beginning of a prom- 
ising progress in education has been made and will go 
on in spite of this set back here. Zhe Journal counsels 
all who have begun to study the subject of education 
largely, not to relax their efforts, the day of political 
influence in education is not over, but its noon has 
passed. 

As to the likelihood of permanance of those who 
have been selected from “up-state,” as the mayor 
characterizes the few appointed from out the city, it is 
extremely doubtful that they will be discharged for 
the crime of being born elsewhere than here; his dis- 
pleasure will be visited on the board of education, and 
they will continue to hold their positions ; at least, 
such is the opinion of one of the mayor’s intimate 
political friends. 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature to en- 
able the mayor to turn the board of education out of 
office; indeed, these are exciting times in school mat- 
ters in this metropolis. 


A new building for public school No. 169 is to be erected on 
Audubon avenue, between One Hundred Sixty-seventh and One 
Hundred Sixty-eighth streets. The ground extends 180 feet on 
Audubon avenue, and is 150 feet in depth, while the structure will 
be 176 feet front by 64 feet deep, five stories in height, with a roof 
playground. The materials of the exterior will be granite to the 
water table molding, and limestone thence to the molding of the 
first-story windows, with light brick and terra cotta from that 
point to the roof. The first story is divided into boys’ and girls’ 
playrooms, and fitted with drinking sinks and lavatories. Provi. 


sion is also made for the janitor’s office and a medical inspector's 
room, the latter room being finished with a tiled floor and wain- 
scotting, and provided with lavatories and closets. The second. 
third, and fourth stories provide for twenty-nine classrooms and 
one kindergarten room. The fifth story is designed to provide 
for manual and physical training, lecture, and reading-rooms. 
The contract price for the building is $203,900. 





The annual meeting of the New York kindergarten Associa- 
tion was held Monday evening, Jan. 10, in the Carnegie build- 
ing. Hamilton W. Mabie presided, and addresses were made 
by Bishop Potter, Miss Runyon, of the Teachers’ college, 
Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia university, and 
Mrs. Locke, of the Pratt institute. 

Vacant places on the board of managers were filled by the 
election a, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Miss Jenny B. Mer- 
rill, Miss Jenny Hunter, Mrs. Walter Jennings, Mrs. Seth 
Low, Mrs. Joseph Choate, Mrs. John Church, Mrs. Goodhue 
Livingston, Mrs. H. B. Stillman, Mrs. Henry R. Payne, and 
Mrs. Daniel Bacon. 


Board of Education Meetings. 
In New York City. 
OLD OFFICERS RE-ELECTED.—NO EXAMINATIONS AT PRESENT 
FOR TEACHERS. 

The board of education formally reorganized, at its meeting 
Wednesday afternoon, by re-electing as president, Hon. 
Charles Bulckley Hubbell, by a vote of 15 to 4 blank, and by 
re-electing Arthur McMullan as clerk. This action was taken 
to keep the organization regular until such time as it becomes 
the school board of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
in February. 

The board has previously recognized that no change can 
be made in the July 14 schedule of teachers’ salaries, now in 
force, until taken up by the borough school board after Feb. 
I, and information was. given out informally by both commis- 
sioners and superintendents that teachers entitled under the 
July schedule to increased salaries, without examination, would 
receive such increases at once, dating from Jan. 1. Examina- 
tions for any increases will not now be held, it is said, until 
the close of the spring term, and any increases secured as the 
result of such examinations will begin probably on Sept. 1. 

The bill introduced in the state senate, providing that five 
per cent. of that portion of the annual excise money, which 
belongs to the city of New York, be set aside for the teachers’ 
retirement fund was endorsed, and members were urged to 
work to secure its adoption. The bill, if passed, will put from 
$115,000 to $200,000 a year into the retirement fund, from 
which annual annuities of about $78,000 are now being paid. 

The board adopted the rule that opening exercises in all 
schools shall begin promptly at 9 o’clock, and end promptly 
at 9:15. Assembly and seating of pupils must take place be- 
fore 9 o’clock. 

The morning exercises of twenty minutes is continued for 
pupils of the first and second years. There will be a noon 
recess of sixty minutes for all, which may be varied a few 
minutes from 12 and 1 o’clock by agreement of principals in 
the same building. Preparation for dismissal must not begin 
before 3 P. M., and pupils must be dismissed as soon there- 
after as possible. Two class exercises can take place before 
9 o'clock or after 3 o’clock. 

It was voted to place the truant school in the same class 
as the public schools, so far as appointment of teachers there- 
in is concerned. The truant school has lately had as many as 
100 pupils in attendance at one time. 

The superintendents nominated Emilie J. Lichenstein as 
principal of P. S. No. 156, she being the first candidate on the 
eligible list of primary principals. Mrs. Josephine C. Taylor 
was nominated as teacher of French in female department 
of P. S. No. 46 during the absence of a regular French teacher. 

Jessie L. Flagher, Bertha P. J. Marx, Maude E. Cowen, and 
J. E. Moore resigned their positions as teachers. 

One hundred and thrty-six women teachers from the eligible 
list were nominated for positions as regular assistants in the 
schools as follows: 

Brooklyn Board of Education. 

At the meeting of January4, the following resolutions were read : 
That the public schools of the borough of Brooklyn be dismissed 
on the afternoon of January 8, 1898, and on the afternoons of the 
succeeding days of that week, in order to give the pupils an op- 
portunity of seeing the exhibition and tableaux entitled “The 
Battles of Our Nation.” 

That the number of schools be divided into fourths and that 
the first fourth be dismissed at the close of the morning session, 
January 18, and the succeeding fourths in the succession on the 
succeeding days of said week. 

That the first fourth shall include the high schools, training 
school for teachers and the manual training school, with other 
schools sufficient to make up the first fourth, and the other three- 
fourths be made up in like manner. 

That the secretary of the board be requested to notify the sev- 
eral principals of this resolution. 

The matter was referred to the various local committees. 

The report of the school-house committee in regard to the de- 
signs for the new Erasmus Hall high school was presented. The 
first award of $600 was won by J. Graham Glover; the second, 
$400, by John Pettit and James C. Greene; the third, $200, by David 
W. Wilson, Jr., amd Jacob Thinnes, Jr. 
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Superintendent Maxwell was empowered to grant temporary B. 
certificates to such holders of C certificates as have been engaged 
in teaching in graded schools for three years and have done, in his. 
judgment, good work. 





School Population of New York. 


The report of the superintendent of the school census has 
been prepared for the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. There are in New York city, according to this report, 
391,482 children between four and eighteen years of age. 

Nearly one-third of the school population—116,314—are on 
the east side, below Fourteenth street, in a district that com- 
prises less than one-fifteenth of the area of the city. More 
than one-sixth of the total—6o0,492—live east of Lexington 
avenue, between Fourteenth and Ninety-fourth streets, in 
about one-twentieth of the city’s space. In the thirty-fifth 
district, nearly one-half of the city, all of it north of One Hun- 
dred Forty-ninth street, east of the Harlem river, there are 
only 25,000 children, less than one-fifteenth of the total. 

The twelfth district is the most crowded, but the eighth dis- 
trict has more children to a block. In the twelfth, which com- 
prises about fifty-six city blocks, the report shows 19,427 chil- 
dren, only 400 less than the total school population of Albany. 
In the forty-two blocks of the eighth district are 18,429 chil- 
dren. 

Several blocks in the eighth district give an average of near- 
ly 1,000 children to the block, while in the twelfth an average 
of over 600 was often found. In the three blocks bounded by 
Rivington, Delancey, Attorney, and Pitt streets, the enumera- 
tors found 2,136 children of school age. In the group bound- 
ed by Rivington, Norfolk, Delancey, and Attorney streets, are 
1,774 children, and in the four blocks, between Norfolk, Divis- 
ion, Clinton, and Broome streets, are 1,678. The two and a 
half blocks between Stanton, Cannon, Rivington, and Mangin 
streets shelter 1,682 youngsters of school age. 

The Fifth avenue region along Central Park, included in the 
area of 187 square blocks of the twenty-ninth assembly dis- 
trict, contrasts sharply with the crowded condition of the 
lower east side, with a total of 7,221 children, or an average 
of less than 39 to the block. The twenty-fifth assembly dis- 
trict, from Fourteenth to Thirty-sixth street, between Lexing- 
ton and Seventh avenue, has only 3,570 children. Only 4,800 
children live west of Broadway below Canal street. 

The sixteenth district, which lies between Eleventh and 
Stanton streets, and Avenue B and the East river, claims 
17,492 children, and the tenth district, which continues on 
those streets from Avenue B to Second avenue, has 14,859. 
After these, in point of numbers, come the uptown neighbor- 
hoods along the East and Harlem rivers, where the Thirty- 
second—Madison avenue to the river, between Ninety-fourth 
and One Hundred Eighth streets—has a school population of 
1645; the thirty-third, from Park avenue to the river, be- 
tween One Hundred Eighth and One Hundred Nineteenth 
streets, has 16,133 children, and the thirty-fourth district, 
which is cut in two by the Harlem river, between Park avenue 
and One Hundred Nineteenth street on one side and East 
One Hundred Forty-ninth street on the other, has 16,302. 

The seven assembly districts, which lie between Lexington 
avenue and the East river, above Fourteenth street, show 2 
somewhat smaller population. The district from East Four- 
teenth to East Twenty-fifth streets has 8,213; that from East 
Twenty-fifth to East Thirty-eighth, 7,668; that from East 
Thirty-eighth to East’ Fifty-third, 8,350; that from East Fifty- 
third to East Sixty-fifth, 10,413; that from East Sixty-fifth to 
East Seventy-sixth, 11,309; that from East Seventy-sixth to 
East Eighty-third, 10,733, and that from East Eighty-third to 
East Ninety-fourth has 12,797 children: 

The figures for the west side are not so large. In the eight 
assembly districts between Eighth avenue and the Hudson, 
from the continuation of West Third street to West One Hn- 
dred Twentieth street, are located only 58,714 children of 
school age. The twenty-third district, which occupies the long 
tongue of land beyond West One Hundred Twentieth street, 
in between the Harlem river, Spuyten Duyvil creek, and the 
Hudson, has 16,364, and the thirty-first district has 10,718 chil- 
dren in the space bounded by One Hundred Tenth and One 
Hundred Thirty-fourth streets and Eighth and Park avenues. 
The cost of the census was nearly $27,000. 
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New Charter Provisions. 
THE SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The school teachers’ retirement fund will be in the hands 
of and administered by the board of education of Greater 
New York; but the interest of Brooklyn teachers in their own 
local fund will not be interfered with, such fund being left to 
the care and management of the school board of the borough 
of Brooklyn. 

Women teachers and special teachers having taught for 30 
years in the system, and men 35 years, may be retired by two- 
thirds vote of the board of education upon annuities equal to 
one-half the annual salary at the time of retirement, except 
that no annuity shall exceed $1,000. The board will retire 
teachers on recommendation of the city superintendent of 
schools, “ stating that the teacher is mentally or physically 
incapacitated for the performance of duty;” or the board may, 
in its discretion, retire a teacher on his own application, hav- 
ing served the required period. 

The retirement fund, according to the charter, will consist 
of (1) all money forfeited on account of absence, or for any 
other cause, (2) donations, etc.; and (3) all other methods of 
increment legally advised. The charter says: “On or after 
the passage of this act the board of education sha// by amending 
tts by-laws relating to the excuse of absence of teachers with pay 
so provide that the aggregate of the several sums deducted or 
forfeited on account of absence from duty shall be fully adequate 
to meet the demands made upon the public school teachers’ retire- 
ment fund for the payment of annuities herein as founded. 


BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ FUND. 


None of the provisions of the general act relative to the re- 
tirement of teachers in Greater New York apply to Brooklyn 
teachers entitled to any benefit under their own local fund 
while such teacher continues to teach in the borough of 
Brooklyn; and “ when a teacher is transferred to the borough 
of Brooklyn a sum equal to one per cent. of the amount paid 
to the teacher during said teacher’s service in the city of New 
York as constituted prior to the passage of this act since, the 
date on which the public school teachers’ retirement fund of 
Brooklyn was created, shall be paid to the said Brooklyn re- 
tirement fund, and enure to the teacher’s benefit in that fund.” 





For Power of Removal. 
Albany, N. Y.—The first bill introduced at the present session 
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of the legislature was aimed at the New York school board. The 
measure reads as tollows: 

“An act in relation to the power of removal by the mayor of 
the city of New York. 

“ Section 1. The present mayor of the city of New York may, 
within three months after this act takes effect, remove from office 
all or any of the members of any board of education in said city 
or in or for any borough in said city, and may, within the same 
time, remove from office all or any members of any school board 
in of for any borough in said city. 

“Section 2. Afy mayor of said city hereafter selected for a 
full term may, at any time within six months after the commence- 
ment of the term of office for which he shall have been elected, 
remove from office all or any member of the board of education 
jn said city or any school board in or for any borough in said city. 

“ Section 3. In case the office of any mayor in said city shall 
be or become vacant during the time hereinabove limited for the 
exercise of any power of removal by this act conferred, then such 
power may be exercised by the acting mayor of said city during 
the period within which such power might have been exercised 
by the mayor had no such vacancy occurred. 

“Sectioa 4. This act shall take effect immediately.” 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A 


A party is being organized by Mr. Ossian H. Lang, of 
The School Journal, to attend the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, at Chattanooga. The train leaves New York 
at five minutes after twelve the night of Feb. 20 (12:05, A. M., 
Feb. 21) arriving in time for the first session of the meeting 
on February 22. The party will stop over at Asheyille on 
the return, visiting various,points of interest. Special arrange- 
ments have been made for accommodation at dining stations, 
The price for transportation and sleeper will be the same on 
all lines. Address Ossian H. Lang, 61 East oth St., New 
York City. 


Statistics of Brooklyn Schools. 

Supt. William H. Maxwell has given out a statement of the 
work done in the schools during the past year. The following 
are a part of the statistics: The number of new sittings added 
in new buildings during the year 1897 was 6,750. In two of these 
schools—No. 89, on Newkirk avenue, and No. 98, Sheephead 
Bay—there are several vacantrooms. 

The registration for the month 











of November was 136,753, an in 
crease of 10,066 over the corres- 
ponding month in 1896. The aver- 
age attendance for November was 
124,065, an increase of 10,619 over 
the average attendance for the cor- 
responding month of 1896. The 
increase in attendance has far out- 
stripped the increase in accommo- 
dations. Room was made for the 
reception of some five or six thou- 
sand children by organizing what 
are known as short time classes. 
One class-room was made to accom- 
modate two classes and two teachers 
—one teacher and. her class coming 
from 9 A. M. to1 P. M.; the other 
teacher and her class coming from 1 
P. M. to 5 P. M. We have now 
about 18,300 children in these [short 
time classes and in the old half time 
classes. 

The total register in our high 
schools has increased from 3,623 in 
1896 to 4,120in 1897. Provision was 
made for this increase by the erec- 


tion of a wing to Erasmus Hall —_ 
school and by the hiring of outside 
rooms for the Manual Training high 
school. The graduation from the 
grammar schools increased from 








B tilding of New York University (Graduate Seminary, School of P 
Book Comp ny, Washington Sauare, N. 








, and Law School), and Americao 
City, 


2514 in 1896 to 2,860 in 1897. 
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Two great advances were made in the administration of the 
Brooklyn public schools during the year. The first of these was 
that chapter 1,031 of the laws of 1895, went into operation on Jan- 
uary 1, 1897. .Under this law no one may be licensed or ap- 
pointed to teach who has not been graduated from a high school 
or academy approved by the state superintendent, and from a 
school for professional training of teachers approved by the same 
authority. It is not yet possible to measure the full effect of this 
enactment. There is no doubt, however, that it will be most sal- 
utary. 

The other advance made during the year was the establishment 
of kindergarten classes. The number is as yet small—only thir- 
teen. Four additional classes will, however, be organized within 
a few weeks, and it is safe to say that a kindergarten class will 
form a part of every school hereafter organized. The board of 
education was singularly fortunate in securing the services of Miss 
Curtis from the state normal school at New Britain, Conn., as 
supervisor of kintergardens, and in obtaining the services of a 
number of excellent kindergartners. There are two features of 
the Brooklyn public school kindergarten work that seem to de- 
serve attention. In the first place, we have established pure kin- 
dergartens. In most other cities in which the kindergarten has 
been introduced into the public schools, the so-called kindergar- 
ten is only a modified primary class. In the Brooklyn kinder- 
gartens, on the other hand, pure kindergarten work is done. In 
the second place, we have set the standard for kindergarten cer- 
tificates so high that all who are not well educated and well 
trained as kindergartners are excluded. Many of the training 
schools have made no requirements of this kind. Hereafter they 
will be compelled to do so or have their graduates rejected in 
Brooklyn. 


A: Veteran in the Ranks, 


Among the veteran teachers of the Greater New York 
region, Mr. Charles Riley Abbot, of Brooklyn, holds a prom- 
inent place. He has taught almost without a break for fifty- 
five years. Mr. Abbot was born in New Canaan, Conn., Jan. 
1, 1825. He began his life work in March, 1842, teaching for 
four years in Westchester county. He was graduated from 








Dr. Charles Riley Abbott, Brooklyn. 


‘tthe state normal school at Albany in 1848, returning to West- 
chester county, where he taught for four years more. Other 
Positions were: Schools in Connecticut, two years; Farnum 
preparatory school, Beverly, N. J., three years; superintendent 
-of schools, Kingston, N. Y., six years. 

Mr. Abbot has been for the past twenty-eight years princi- 
pal of public school No. 1, Brooklyn. He studied for three 
years in the school of pedagogy, New York university, receiv- 
ang the degree of doctor of pedagogy in 1801. 


Boiler Burst in a Brooklyn School. 


A boiler in public school No. 41, corner of New York ave- . 


nue and Dean street, exploded on the morning of Jan. 4. In 
the panic resulting, three children were hurt. The school is 
of intermediate grade, the pupils ranging from 6 to 15 years 
of age. The principal is Mr. Floyd R.. Smith, who also has 
charge of the annex, corner of Herkimer street and New York 
aveue, where he was at the time of the accident. 

The building is heated by -three automatic steam boilers, 
The boiler that exploded had been in use about 16 years. It 
has given some trouble, and was repaired a short time ago. 
At 11:35 of the eventful morning, a loud hissing noise came 
from the basement, accompanied by a shock like an earth- 
quake. The class-room on the first floor, directly over the 
boiler, felt the shock most, and a cloud of steam poured 
through wall ventilators into the room. The children started 
for the doors, but the teachers tried to restére quiet. They 
attempted to organize the fire drill, but this had never been 
performed under such circumstances. In spite of their efforts, 
the children on the upper floor ran into the hall and were 
crowded at the head of the stairs. A fire alarm was sounded, 
and the firemen aided in getting the children out. Many were 
carried from the building without any outside wraps. 





Art Scholarships. 


The following students of the Prang Normal Art Classes, 
Boston, were awarded scholarships at Pratt institute for 1897-8 ; 
Miss Lena F. Cleveland, Camden, Maine, supervisor of drawing; 
Mr. W. Washington Dove, Providence, R. I., manual training 
school; Miss Helen L. Hilton, Boston, Mass., grade teacher ; 
Miss Hallie M. Hood, Westerly, R. I., supervisor of drawing and 
music; Miss Dela Pollock Mussey, teacher of drawing, high 
school, New York City; Miss Christina Castman, Randolph, N. 
Y., grade teacher; Miss Florence L. Ross, St. Johns, Mich., 
grade teacher. 


The Prang scholarships are limited to ten. They entitle the 
holder to one year’s free tuition at Pratt institute in the day and 
evening classes of the art department and to one hundred dollars 
in money. One of the conditions of the competition is that the 
students shall be actively engaged in ‘public school while carrying 
out the work of the normal art classes. The lessons are carried 
out by horre study and correspondence, so that a scholarship in 
these classes is the result of special earnestness and dilligence on 
the part of the student. 





Desire Recognition, 


The Catholic schools of the city have asked that their school 
population be figured separately in the census. Heretofore, 
these figures have been given with those of all other schools 
not public, and so have lost their significance, as showing the 
extent of the parochial school system. These figures are for 


- the borough of Manhattan: 


Boys attending church schools..................e00- 17,337 
Girls attending church schools................. cw. Soe 

y | Me eT ee is ee | 37,821 
Cost of maintaining schools yearly.................. $293,968 
A ee Pee tae 228,700 

Wea i Sale «dues aieh sea eee iien obi $522,668 
Value Of echool properties... oc cccccccccusiecctcsses $4,574,000 


In addition to the parish schools, there are a number of aca- 
demies and colleges, with a total attendance of 4,422 boys and 
girls. In Brooklyn, 50,000 children attend the Catholic schools, 
and for the state the number is 129,945. For the public schools 
of this city the corresponding total was, last year, 294,289. The 
Catholics maintain that with such a showing they ought not 
to be lost in the statements coricerning “ other schools.” 





Corona, L. I.—The union free school of this place has been 
made a high school by the state board of regents. Prin. 
James D. Dillingham has worked hard to bring this about, and 
the people of Corona are very much pleased at the result. 
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Letters. 


New Course in Manual Training in N. Y. City. 





When the historian of the twenty-first century shall write 
of the history of, education, he will point to the close of the 
present as the period of The Great Awakening. He will tell 
his readers that, after Medieval Scholasticism had dominated 
the methods of education for a thousand years, there was a 
breaking away from former methods, which was indeed the 
beginning of modern education. This decadence of the so- 
called classical before the hosts of science, has not been ac- 
complished without many a struggle on fields devoid of blood, 
indeed; but not without the bitter strife of no less earnest souls 
than those who fought with material weapons. 

If the principles of education as set forth by Spencer are of 
real value, then the method of manual training, lately adopted 
by the board of education of New York city, marks an era of 
progress. The scope is broader than the name implies. It 
is not only the training of the hand, but the eye, the judgment, 
the zxsthetic taste, and the best emotional characteristics of 
human nature. Bound by no rigid routine, enough is left to 
the judgment and good sense of the teacher to give the plan 
vitality and endow it with that fervor of enthusiasm which is 
the energy of all good work. 

It covers the whole school course, from the lowest to the 
highest grade. It is the result of a just and generous percep- 
tion of the intimate correlation of all studies in the formation 
of that complex called education. 

This system proposes no less important problems than a 
carefully-graded study of freehand drawing, the study of forms 
in nature, in mathematics, and in imaginary creations; the 
study of colors; modeling and carving; constructive work with 
tools; invention and the study of historic art. 

Yes, says an old-time scholastic, and what does it all amount 
to? What, but a frittering away of time, money, and oppor- 
tunity? It amorgts to very much. It teaches the pupil to use 
his hands, to become dexterous in motion and precision; and 
is this of little account to those who must use their hands to 
earn their daily bread? It teaches self-reliance, for when one 
can do difficult things, and do them well, it gives confidence, 
It teaches systematic knowledge, in the place of confused 
and unrelated facts and methods. It tends to unity of thought 
and correlation of effort. 


It is thorough in its conception and execution; and above: 


all, it is individual to a degree that no other course of study 
can be in the whole curriculum.’ So much of what is required 
has to be brought to one uniform standard in all departments 
that little allowance is made for development along the lines 
of least resistance, of individual ability, which beyond doubt 
characterizes the ideal of education. 

In the New York city course of manual training, special 
effort is to be encouraged along the lines of particular apti- 
tude. 

Again we are just beginning to recognize the fact that the 
child-mind is: not only ready, but eager, for education. That, 
if we only follow nature’s method, and present those subjects 
that naturally interest the child-mind, there is a marvelous 
pace of advancement. Children study form, color, relation, 
and action with a keenness of intuition that is beyond the 
grasp of ordinary adults. These things are photographed on 
their minds, apparently, without effort, and when wisely di- 
rected, the amount they will acquire in early years is wonder- 
ful. Add to this the pleasure they take in acquiring, and one 
cannot help a mingled feeling of indignation and pity at the 
lessons that have been set for little souls in the past. Things 
utterly without interest or relevancy were rammed and jammed 
into their poor little heads, as a pious duty, while the very 
things that nature called for were vigorously and religiously 
excluded, as if poisonous. 

Nothing contributes more to increase the sum total of in- 
dividual happiness than increased powers of observation; and 
nothing so strongly and accurately cultivates this faculty as a 
course in manual work, which includes drawing and color 
study. And children take to these things as naturally as ducks 
to water, for it is Mother Nature who speaks to them. 
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Nature attends every step’ from the cradle to the 
grave; spreads her wonders and beauties under our feet and 
before our eyes; sings them in our ears, and breathes them in 
our every breath; waking or sleeping, we are always hers. 
Nature is our life, if only we would make her so. And this 
is the aim of this system. It constantly appeals to nature; 
constantly invites nature study; opens up new fields of com- 
fort, companionship, comradeship, and sympathy, that bring 
pleasure to the dullest brain. 

It is difficult to over-commend such a departure from the 
old routine. Especially is this the case with a city-bred child, 
who has all too little of the natural elements of early environ- 
ment. Man’s place is with nature, and highest happiness 
is in knowing her. What nobler work, then, could be pro- 
posed than a course of study in our public schools that tends 
directly to nature lore? The future men and women of New 
York city will bless the day of this new departure. 

M. W. Vandenburg, A.M., M.D. 





An Evening School Incident. 


Our evening school-room is on the third floor in the rear 
of the building. One of the windows opens near the line of 
windows which light the stairway on our side. The second 
begins at 7:30, but many do not come in till after that time, 
for their work keeps them too late. 

Quite a number had assembled on a particular evening, and 
were working busily and quietly at some problems, when a 
number of the late ones came up the stairway. They stopped 
at one of the lower landings, and one of them called out the 
teacher’s name a number of times in a high-pitched key. The 
pupils in the room smiled, some laughed aloud, and all looked 
at the teacher. He simply smiled and said, “ Never mind the 
noise. Just go on with the work.” The calling was heard 
again a moment later; the pupils smiled, or grinned, or 
laughed aloud, and again looked at the teacher to see how he 
would take it. He said nothing and went on with his work. 
Four or five boys came in soon after, and others in the same 
crowd passed on upstairs to their rooms. 

At the close of the lesson in arithmetic, the teacher asked 
the special attention of the class. He told the latecomers of 
what had been heard from some boys on the stairway. There 
was no anger, no hatred, nor excitement in his voice or man- 
ner. He simply remarked that such conduct was unbecoming 
toeither young men or boys. It showed a lack of respect for the 
teacher, and for the school authorities, and a lack of self-re- 
spect on the part of the one who did it, and he told the rea- 
son why. If the calling were to continue, some boys might 
be led to make gross, or even vulgar, remarks in the same 
way, and great harm to the discipline of the school would cer- 
tainly be the result. He concluded his remarks by saying that 
the offence had probably been committed by some thoughtless 
fellow, who had no notion of the wrong he was doing, nor of 
the possible harm that might come from it, if such con- 
duct were to pass without any comment; and he expressed 
the hope that such unbecoming conduct would not be repeated 
if it had been done by any one who was then in the room. 

While he was talking, every eye was fixed upon him, and all 
were breathlessly quiet. At the conclusion of his remarks, 
one of the boys whose face was unusully white,and whose man- 
ner indicated suppressed excitement, stated that he had done 
the calling. He said that it had been done with no thought of 
disrespect or harm; he apologized as best he could for the 
wrong done, and promised that it would not occur again. 
And the rest of the class? Well, they applauded. 

A New York City Teacher. 





Department of Superintendence. 
A party is being organized by Mr. Ossian H. Lang, of 
The School Journal, to attend the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, at Chattanooga. The train leaves New York 


. at five minutes after twelve the night of Feb. 20 (12:05, A. M., 


Feb 21) arriving in time for the first session of the meeting 
on Feb. 22. The party will stop over at Asheville on the re- 
turn, visiting various points of interest. Special arrangements 
have been made for accommodation at dining stations. The 
price for transportation and sleeper will be the same on all 
lines. Address Ossian H. Lang, 61 East oth St.. New York 
City. 
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(From ‘ Historic New York.” ) 


‘Broad Street in 1642. 





Association Notes. 


The New York Suburban Educational Council will hold a 
round table meeting in the manager’s room of the American 
Book Company, Washington Square, New York, Saturday, 
Jan. 15, at 11 A. M. The topic to be discussed will be, “ The 
Development of Proper Motives through School Manage- 
ment.” Prin. A. C. McLachlan, A.M., of the Jamaica state 
normal school, will open the discussion. 


James M. Grimes, Secretary. 


The Teachers’ Association of the Borough of Richmond meets 
the third Saturday of September, November, January, March 
and May. The Principals’ Council meets the second Thursday 
of each month except July and August. Dr. Sheldon J. Pardee is 
the president of the council, and Charles F. Simons is the secre- 


tary. 
To the Members of the New York Society of Pedagogy : 


Themembership fee ($2) for the year 1898 is now due. Here- 
after any teacher joining the society after the beginning of a 
year will pay dues for the entire year. 

For convenience of members, payment may be made either 
to Mr. H. C. Boehme, chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, No. 63 W. 124th street,or to Miss Hawthorne, librarian, P. 
S. No. 6, Madison avenue and 85th street. 

Members sending their dues by mail, are requested to remit 
by check, postoffice money order, express money order, or 
registered letter. 

By Order of the Executive Committee, 
(Hester A. Roberts, Corresponding Secretary. 

Edward A. Page, President. 

Margaret M. Hughes, Fivancial Secretary. 

John W. Davis, Recording Secretary. 


Important Demands of the Male Teachers. 


A good-sized meeting of the Male Assistant Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx was held 
Monday afternoon in the City college,with President E. A. Daniels 
in the chair. 

A special committee, consisting of W. H. H. Goodrich, W. H. 
Van Cott, and Stephen Jenkins, was appointed to urge the new 
school board to adopt the rule that ten years of service in New 
York city public schools, coupled with the passing of the examin- 
ation of the board of education, should be sufficient requirements 
for a principalship, and that the present by-law, requiring that 
none but a college, university, or normal school graduate be elig- 
ible to take examination for a principalship, be rescinded. 





The legislative committee was instructed to draft a bill askin 
the legislature to amend the city charter so that principals sha 
not have power to suspend a teacher pending the investigation of 
charges against him; and also to strike out the provision requir- 
ing a principal’s consent before a teacher in his school can be 
transferred to another school. 

The same committee was instructed to urge the new school board 
to adopt amendments to the salary schedule of July 14, so as to 
allow a teacher promoted to an intermediate salary to apply for 
the next regular grade of salary, when his total service in the 
grade shall have equaled the time required for eligibility for the 
next regular grade, without his staying the full grade time at the 
intermediate salary, as now required. 

A special committee composed of Messrs. Griffin,'Gould, and 
O’Donnell, was appointed to urge the new school board to place 
teachers receiving a salary within $36 of the next regular grade 
salary at the grade salary without examination. 


What the Children Read. 


“Children’s Home Reading” was the subject of Prof. J. E. 
Russell's lecture before the League of Parents and Teachers 
given at Barnard college, January 5. Prof. Russell said that his 
lecture was based on the results of study made in the reading of 
children, especially in Western states and cities. His researches 
had shown that girls read more than boys of corresponding age. 
The smallest amount of reading is done by a child between the 
ages of eleven and twelve. the maximum amount in every instance 
between the sixth and eighth grades, which are composed prin- 
cipally of boys and girls averaging fourteen years. At this point 
there is a rapid falling off, to the end of the high school course, 
due in the main to the a eee in school work. 

Up to the age of fourteen the reading of a child is promiscu- 
ous. Whatever comes to hand is read. This is the formative 
period, and before long they settle down pretty definitely to one 
class of reading, whatever that may be. 

Good library facilities influence the quality of reading much 
more than they do the quantity. In Georgetown, Col., for ex- 
ample, which has almost no library facilities, and where 65 per 
cent. of the pupils borrow their books, almost as much reading 
is done as in Colorado Springs, but the quality is very inferior. 
A seventh grade Leadville boy who borrows his books submitted 
the following list of books he had read: “ Peck’s Bad Boy,” 
“ Diamond Dick,” “Buffalo Bill,” “ Jesse James,” and “‘ Wander- 
ing Billie.” A twelve year old girlof Grand Junction, who “gets 
her books at home,” has read “ The Outlaw’s Bride,” “ Against 
Fate,” “The Beautiful Wretch,” “What Love Will Do,” 
“ Mona’s Choice,” “‘ One Life, One Love.” These. are extreme 
cases, but they show the tendency. 

With regard to preference, 95 per cent. of the boys prefer ad- 
venture, and 75 per cent. of pol prefer love stories. That is 
what they are going to read, and the duty of the teacher is to see 
that they get adventure and love, pure and true to life, rather 
than namby-pamby substitutes for adventure, or false and vicious 
misrepresentations of the soul’s deepest emotion. 


Teachers’ Provident Association. 


The Annual meeting of the Teachers’ Provident Association 
will be held at the house of the American Book Company, 
Washington Square, New York, Saturda Pay 15, at 11 A. M. 
Five members of the board of directors will be elected. 
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Child Study Congress. 


The Catholic Child Study Congress was held in Columbus 
hall, New York city, Dec. 28, 29, and 30. The congress was 
determined upon at the Champlain summer school, and was 
held under the auspices of the Paulist Fathers. The Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., opened the session of Tuesday 
evening with a short address of welcome. He spoke of the 
sad fact that in a city like this so many children are driven into 
the streets for lack of yards to play in, and he emphasized the 
need of just such meetings as this. 

The Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Altoona, Pa., followed, 
his subject being “ Spiritual Development versus Socialism.” 
The speaker noted the fact that there are two opposite theo- 
ries of education. The first is, that man is spiritual as well as 
material in his being, so that the spiritual faculties must be 
educated as well as the material. The other theory is, that 
man is not an immortal spirit, but a material organism with 
interests that end at the close of this life. The advocates of 
the second theory labor to expel Christianity from education, 
and claim that education must be free, universal, secular, and 
compulsory. Father Sheedy spoke of the growth of socialism 
and anarchy in this country, of Lambroso’s statistics of the 
growth of crime in America, especially of homicide; of the 
growth of divorce, of the number of young men tramps or in 
penal institutions, and quoted this declaration of Gen. Brin- 
kerhoff before the National Prison Congress: “ First and 
foremost, what is essential is to revolutionize our educational 
system from top to bottom, so that good morals, good citi« 
zenship, and ability to earn an honest living shall be its prin- 
cipal purposes.” 

WEDNESDAY’'S SESSION. 


The Rev. James P. Kiernan, of Rochester, presided in the 
morning. Father Kiernan read the first paper himself, on 
“The Catholic Child and the Parish School.” He said that 
if any part of the child’s education is to be slighted, the moral 
should be last neglected. This is the occasion for the Catholic 
parish school. The education as given in the state schools is 
very good, so far as it goes, but of necessity the most impor- 
tant element of education must be left out. Morality can be 
taught in the state schools without offence to parents. For 
and the example of the teacher. The large majority of the 
teachers give this instruction in every possible way. But the 
only true basis of morality is religion, and this cannot be 
taught, to a certain extent, in the state schools by the word 
this reason, the parish schools are a necessity. 

The discusion of Father Kiernan’s paper was then taken up 
by Rev. A. P. Doyle, C.S.P., and Rev. Peter J. O’Callaghan. 
Father Doyle said that the cultivation of virtue was best ac- 
complished by showing children its beauty, rather than by im- 
pressing them with the ugliness of sin. Father O’Callaghan 
said he had yet to be convinced that morality could be taught 
only in the parochial schools, though he thought, under pres- 
ent conditions, they were a necessity. He added that the priest 
who understood how to win a child’s confidence in the con- 
fessional was the greatest educator. 

The session closed with an address from Father McMillan 
on “ The Sunday-School.” Father McMillan read some very 
interesting questions asked by children under ten years of age. 
A few were, “ Did God make Himself?” “ Why doesn’t God 
kill the devil?” and “ Why must we all die?” 

The afternoon session was presided over by Mrs. J. H. 
Baird, of Poughkeepsie. Papers were read by Miss Karnes, 
of Buffalo, Miss Mary Burke, of New York, Miss Kate Bro- 
derick, of New York, and the Rev. Thomas Hickey, of Roch- 
ester. Papers by Rev. Michael W. Holland, of Tup- 
per Lake, and"by Miss Teresa J. Kennedy, of Malone, N. Y., 
were read by Father Fitzgerald, and Miss Susie Swift. Miss 
Karnes spoke of the cultivation in children of the feeling of 
kindness toward the brute creation. Miss Broderick told how 
this feeling could be fostered in the child. Miss Burke’s paper 
was on “ Patriotism and Its Power to Develop the Altruistic 
Sense.” 

Columbus hall was crowded for the evening session. Mgr. 
Conaty, rector of the Catholic university, at Washington, who 
presided, said: 

“ Child study as a branch of psychology is something that 
is coming to the front. It is not yet possible to judge it by its 
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fruits, but only by its aims. It may be regarded either from 
a theoretical or practical point of view. We may consider it 
practically, first, for the purpose of education, and, second, 
tor that of moral training. ‘he more we know of the order 
of child development, the more we are able to assist to develop 
it properly. Education includes the building up of moral 
character. We build best when we have familiarized ourselves. 
with the strength and cohesiveness of our materiaJs. Charac- 
ter must be built out of the materials at hand. The natural 
serves as a basis for the supernatural. If this knowledge of the 
child is necessary for the teacher, so much more is it neces- 
sary for the parent. Every parent should be something of the 
psychologist, as should every one who comes in contact with 
the child. The child’s nature should be drawn out and culti- 
vated, that he may be what God intended he should be—an iu- 
dividual.” 

At the close of his remarks; Mgr. Conaty introduced Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall,of Clark university, the speaker of the evening. 
Dr. Hall remarked the fact that he and Mgr. Conaty were 
present as the representatives of the two only universities of 
the country, which are specially interested in the study of the 
child, with behind it the embryo and the cell. The first thing 
necessary for child study is the study of the body. Growth is 
an index of health. The emotional nature should be exercised, 
particularly at adolescence, when we begin to resemble our 
torbears, and the reservoirs of heredity are opened. It is the 
golden period of life, when the teacher should bring to bear 
his most consummate art. 

The speaker emphasized the necessity of nature study for 
the child, since he is a pagan in his love for nature, and we 
wrong the soul if we do not expose it to the influences of 
mother earth. The best aid to religious instruction is nature 
study, this coming to nature as the child does, heart to heart, 
not as an intellect to object. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER} 0 


Miss Matilda T. Karnes, of Buffalo, presided in the morn- 
ing. Papers were read by Miss Karnes, Miss Matilda Cum- 
mings, of New York, Mrs. Burke, and Miss Kate G. Broder- 
ick, New York. 

Miss Karnes’ paper dealt with “ Morally Defective Chil- 
dren.” Miss Cummings spoke on “ Defective Imagination.” 
She remarked that imagination is the favorite haunt of child- 
hood. From her personal experience in this city, she has 
found that in some districts the imagination has never been 
cultivated, and the purely material dominates; and that city 
life is the primary cause of defective imagination. Miss Anne 
McGinley, of Boston, read a paper on “ Religious Prejudices 
in Children.” Mrs. Burke spoke upon the value of mothers’ 
meetings. Shesaid that aninterchange of opinion between moth- 
ers would prove of great benefit to them and their children. The 
mothers would learn economy, how to utilize pictures in the 
home, and how to select good reading, games, and compan- 
ions. Mrs. Elizabeth G. Martin, of New York city, in the 
course of her reading, remarked, that there are no spiritually 
defective children; that the duty of the mother is to develop 
conscience and spirituality. The object of education should 
be to place every individual child in vital union with God— 
the one great Educator. 

Mr. C. E. Franklin presided cng, part of the afternoon 
session. The topic was “Child and Nature Study.” Papers 
were read by Mrs. J. H. Baird, of Poughkeepsie, and Miss 
Susan A. Reilly, of Trenton. They dealt with the advantages 
and the dangers of the subject, and the time and place for its 
study. Papers on “ Educational Values” were read as fol- 
lows: Mathematics, language, literature, and painting in the 
kindergarten, Miss Marcella Reilly, Chicago; music, Miss 
Mary G. Manahan, Saratoea; drawing, Miss Catharine Mc- 
Ginley; literature, Miss Catherine E. Martin, Niagara Falls. 

Miss Matilda Cummings, in some comments on child 
and nature study, said that it was her practice to try to lead 

ublic school children from nature to nature’s God. She be- 
fieved more good was being done among these children, from 
a Catholic standpoint, than is understood by outsiders. Miss 
Reilly corroborated this testimony, that Catholic teache-s 
are not prohibited from presenting their views in public 
schools, and spoke of an occasion in Chicago when a picture 
of the Madonna was not objected to at a public school exhi- 
bition, and where all the music was by Catholic composers. 
Miss McGinley said that she could work to advantage with 
Catholic children who have non-Catholic classmates. Great. 
advantages are given to the Catholic teacher in mixed 
schools. Father Kiernan then said that his conscience would 
not permit to go unchallenged the views of the public schools 
that had been expressed. “The Catholic teacher,” he said, 
“is doing good work, but she cannot teach Catholic doctrine 
in the public schools. If that Madonna sponen of had been 
called the mother of God, the teacher would have been dis- 
missed.” 

C. E. Franklin, of Albany, said: “We are doing far more 
in the public schools than the clergy know, and they do harm 
by denouncing the public schools. The Catholic teacher 
suffers. I believe that religion should be taught in the schools. 
We are raising a race of indifferentists, and the Protestants 
are suffering the most.” 

At the close of the discussion, the teachers thanked the 
Panlist Fathers by a rising vote, and the congress was at an 
end. 


Directory of Educational Associations. 


An effort has been made to give in the following directory the names of 
all educational associations in the Metropolitan district. Readers knowing 
of any association omitted in this list are requested to notify the editor 
giving name, officers, and number of members. If there hasbeen a change 
of officers, readers will kindly notify tne editor. 


Teachers’ Associations. 


New York State Teachers’ Association.—Pres., Dr. James 
Lee, assistant superintendent of school, New York city; secre- 
tary, Prin. Schuyler F. Herron, Elizabethtown; treas., Prin. S. 
McKee Smith, Chatham. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


New York City Teachers’ Association.—Elijah D. Clark, Pres. ; 
Miss Henrietta Woodman, Cor. Sec.; Henry M. Farrell, Rec. Sec. 
Meets at Citv College 3d Tuesdays. 2,500 members. 

New York Schoolmasters’ Club.—St. Denis Hotel. Org. 
1890. 150 members. W. B. Gunnison; Pres.; Chas. A. Dorsey, 
Sec., 81 Adelphia st., Brooklyn. : 

New York Society of Pedagogy.—Madison av. and 85th st. 
Org. 1889. 1,200 members. Edward A Page, Pres.; Miss 
Hester A. Roberts, Cor. Sec.; John W. Davis, Rec. Sec.; Herman 
C. Boehme, chairman membership committee. 

Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance Association. Henry C. 
Litchfield, Pres. ; Samuel McC. Crosby, Sec., E. 96th st. cor. 
Lex:ngton av. 

Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society.x—Dr. John P. Conroy, Pres.; 
Mary A. Curtis, Sec. 

Association of Primary Principals.—Miss Josephine E. Rogers, 
Pres ; Miss S. E. Buckbee, Sec. 

The “ Emile.”—Joseph A. Fripp, Pres.; Emanuel A. Wahl, 
Rec. Sec. 

Association of Female Assistants in Grammar Departments.— 
Miss Alida S. Williams, Pres.; Miss Mary W. Hatch, Cor. Sec. 

Primary Te-chers’ Association—Miss Mary A. McGovern, 
Pres.; Mrs J. E. Archer, Sec. 

Mutual Benefit Asscciation.—Principal Dubois B. Frisbee, G. S. 
No. 4, Pres.; Abner B Holley,GS. No 46, Rec. Sec. 

— Teachers’ Association.—Edwin E. Daniels, G. S. No. 87, 
es. 

Teachers’ Building and Loan Association af New York City.— 
David E. Gaddis, G.S. 54, Pres. ; Samuel Mc C, Crosby, G. S. No. 
86, Treas; A. D. Stratton, G. S. No. 4, Sec. 1,000 members. 
Shares $240 each, assets, $556,450. New Series opens each 
year in April and October. 

Alpha Round Table, University Society for Child Study.—Ella 
Keith, Leader. 

Society for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy.—D,. Samuel 
Weir, School of Pedagogy, Pres.; Dr. F. Monteser, chool of 
Pedagogy, Secretary. 

Teachers’ Co-operative Building and Loan Association of the 
City of New York.—Joseph G. Furey, G. S. No, 40, Pres. ; 
Magnus Gross, G. S. No. 6, Sec.; James M. Kieran, G. 5S, 81 
Treas. Members, 641. 


BROOKLYN, 


Brooklyn Principals’ Association.—65 members. Calvin 
Patterson, Pres., Girls’ High Scheol; James J. McCabe, Sec., 

Brooklyn Teacher's Aid Association.—W. M. Jelliffe, Pres. 196 
Sixth av. ; Jas. Cruikshank, Treas ; Grace C. Wilson, Sec. 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Association—2z,300 members. Walter B. 
Gunnison, Pres.; Emma A. Keeler, Sec., P. S. No. 26, Gates 

a., near Ralph. 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Life Assurance Association—1,557 mem- 
bers. Charles E. Tuthill, Pres. ; Leonard B. Dunkly, Treas. ; 
Mary B. Hart, Sec., 395 Cumberland st. 

Heads of Departments Association.—Miss Susan H. Wilkins, 
Pres.; Miss Adelaide A. Philips, Treas.; Miss Kate E. Turner, 
Cor. Sec., 472 Quincy st. 

Association of Normal Graduates.—John H, Harris, 472 Sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sec. 


NEW JERSFY. 

Essex County Schoolmaster’s Association.Thirty members. 
The executive committee consists of Prin. Edw. H. Dutcher, 
East Orange, chairman; Supt. W. E. Chancellor, Bloomfield, 
and Prin. F. H. Morrell, Irvington. 

Schoolmasters’ League of New Jersey.—George H Linsley 
Jersey City, Pres. ; Edwin Shepard, Newark, Vice Pres. 


JERSEY,CITY. 

The Teachers’ Club.—Miss Lydia K. Ennis, Pres. 

The Male Principals’ Association. Geo. H. Linsley, Pres. 

The Primary Teachers’ Association. 

Jersey City Teachers’ Association for Principals and Teachers. 
302 members. Chas. S. Haskell; Pres. The Life Assurance 
Department has 305 members. This is managed on the assess- 
ment plan. 


NEWARK, N, J. 


Principals’ Association—Edwin Shepard, Pres.; Clarence M. 
Giffin, Sec. Membership 40 Meets once each month, the 4th 
Wednesday. 


This association is very much alive. The meetings are well 
attended. Though the membership is not large this association 
is an educational power in Newark. 

Vice- Principals’ Association.—Miss Jane 
Miss Eunice McLeod, Sec. 
month. 

Teachers’ Guild.—Miss Sara A. Fawcett, Pres.; Miss Jessie K, 
Doremus, Sec. Meets once epch month. Membership about 500. + 


Other Educativnal Associations. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
New York Trade School.— 1st av., 68th and 69th sts. Org. 
1881. 507 students. R. Fulton Cutting, Pres. ; H. V. Brill, Man. 
Progressive Club.—229 E. 19th st. Org. 1884. 90 members, 
Object, classes for self improvement. Mrs. Henry Marquand, 
Pres. ; Miss K. Walsh, Sec., 229 E. tgth st. 
New York Kindergarten Association.—1o05§ E, 22d st. 
ton W. Mabie, Pres. ; Daniel S. Remsen, Sec. 
Neighborhood Guild.—26 Delancy st. Org. 1887. 2,000 
members. Object same as University Settlement Society, 


E. Allen, Pres.; 
Membership 23. Meets once each 


Hamil- 


Henry J. Rode, Sec. 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Society. 226 W. 


58th st. Org. 1869. 360 members. James Grant Wilson, 
Pres.; Thos. G. Evans, Sec. ; Richard H. Greene, Librarian. 

New York Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children.— 
297 4th av. Elbridge T. Gerry, Pres. ; E. Fellows Jenkins, Se. 

New York Zoological Socie:y.—214 Broadway. Andrew H, 
Green, Pres. ; Madison Grant, Sec. 

Society tor the Prevention of Crime.—205 E. 22d st. Chas 
H. Parkhurst, Pres. ; Thaddeus D. Kenneson, Sec. 

Society for Psychical Research (New York Section)—Org. 
1890, J. H. Hyslop, Vice-Pres. and Sec., Columbia College N. Y. 

University Settlement Society—26 aelancy st. Org. 1892. 
500 members. Object, to bring men nd women of education 
into close relations with the laboring classes for their mutual. 
benefit. Seth Low, Pres. ; Lester W. Clark, Sec. . 

Children’s Aid Society.—_D. Willis James, Pres. ; Charles E. 
Whitehead, Vice-Pres.; Charles Loring Brace, Sec., 105 East 
22nd st. 

American Kindergarten Society.— o Fifth av. 
Coe, Pres.; Miss Emily D. Elton, Sec, 

Associate Alumni of the College of the City of New York.— 
John Weldon, Jr., Secretary, 133 Lexington av. 

Associate Alumnae of the Normal College of the City of New 
York.—Park av. and 68th st. Org. 187.1. 1,575 members. Dr. 
Mary Augusta Requa, Pres.; Blanche H. Arnold, Sec. _ 

City College Club —133 Lexington av. Organized 1890, 200 
members, Alex P. Ketcham, Pres.; James C. Byrne, 133 
Lexington av. 

Educational Alliance.—197 E. Broadway. Isidor Strauss, 
Pres. ; F. Speigelberg, Sec. 

College Settlement.—95 Rivington st. Org. 1889. Mrs. C. 
B. Spaler, Pres.; Mrs. S. T. Johnson, Sec., 80 Park st., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Girls’ Club and Industrial Home.—208 E. 14th st., A. W 
Dennett, Pres. ; S. E. Furey, Sec. 

American Geographical Society —11 West 29th st. 

Art Students’ League.—215 West 57th st , Bryson Burroughs, 
Pres. Board of Control; Ethel Jarvis Wheeler ,Cor Sec. 

Association for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes.—9g12 
Lexington av. 

Cooper Union, for the Advancement of Science and Art.—8th 
st., and 4th av. 

Natural Science Associatioa.—114 5th av. 

New Vork Academy of Science.—41 East 49th st. 

New York Historical Society.—170 2nd av. 

Scientific Alliance of New York.—41 East 4gth st. 

Society for Ethical Culture.—669 Madison av. 

Society for Instruction in First Aid to the Injured.—1o§ East 
22nd st. 

Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents.—Ran- 
dall’s Island. 

New York Association of Sewing Schools——Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, Pres., Miss H. S. Sackett, Sec. 

New York Suburban Educational Council meets at the 
rooms of the American Book Company. James M. Grimes, 
secretary. 


Miss Emily M. 


BROOKLYN. 


Froebel Society—r110 members. Mrs. Sadie W. Taylor, 
316 Clifton place. Pres. ; Mrs. C. Williams, Sec. ; Mrs, H. Estelle 
Hartich, Treas. Object, the advancement of educational interests, 
self culture, and to promote civic patr otism. Meets rst Monday, 
Oct. to May, at Froebel Academy, 688-690 Lafayette Ave. 

Alumnae Association, Brooklyn Training School For Teachers. 
Organized 1893. 200 members. Katharine J. King, Pres., 
Jessie Coddington, Sec., 745 Hancock st. 

Pratt Institute. Neighborship Association.—Org. 1895. Mel- 
ville A. March, Pres. : Miss R. Stevens, Sec. Pratt Institute. 

The Teachers’ Association of the borough of Richmond 
meets the third Saturday of Sept., Nov., Jan., March, and 
May. The Principals’ Council meets the second Thursday of 
each month, except July and August. Sheldon Pardee, pres- 
ident, Chas. F. Simmons, secretary. 








